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Introduction 


We,  the  four  curators  of  Creative  Destruction,  began  our  collaboration 
in  early  September  2011.  Shortly  after  our  first  meeting,  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  9/1 1  occasioned  increased  displays  of  American 
patriotism.  Less  than  a  week  later,  a  group  of  protesters  began  the 
occupation  of  a  park  a  block  away  from  the  site  of  the  original  World 
Trade  Center  towers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Occupy  Wall 
Street  (OWS)  movement. 

Over  the  last  ten  years,  the  prolonged  threat  of  terrorism 
and  the  rhetoric  of  nationalism  have  waned  in  their  power  to  mask 
underlying  financial  problems.  In  response  to  the  shock  and 
paralysis  immediately  after  the  attack,  former  President  George 
W.  Bush  encouraged  people  to  shop.  Rudolph  Giuliani,  then  mayor 
of  New  York,  declared  that  the  freedom  to  shop  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental liberties  in  the  United  States.  An  outpouring  of  patriotic 
advertisement  campaigns  followed,  invoking  freedom  and  the  name 
of  America.  The  consistent  message  was  to  consume. 

More  than  a  decade  later,  the  global  economy  is  riddled  with 
financial  crises.  Increased  spending  on  credit  and  the  predatory 
lending  practices  of  banks  have  materialized  in  the  form  of  subprime 
mortgages,  student  loans,  and  credit  card  debt.  Defaults  and  foreclo- 
sures have  rippled  across  the  country  and  even  the  largest  investment 
banks  have  faltered.  Lehman  Brothers  declared  bankruptcy  in  2008 
and  other  major  firms  such  as  Goldman  Sachs  and  Morgan  Stanley 
received  federal  taxpayers'  money  as  bailouts.  This  model  of  finance 
capital  is  evidence  of  a  welfare  state  that  serves  corporations  rather 
than  people. 


The  social  consequences  of  these  economic  turns  have  been 
dire,  disproportionately  affecting  already  disenfranchised  communi- 
ties. Organized  actions  and  protests  led  by  communities  and  unions 
had  already  been  set  in  motion  when  Occupy  Wall  Street  emerged 
in  a  public  display  of  social  solidarity.  The  occupiers  looked  to  South 
America,  the  Middle  East,  Europe,  and  elsewhere  for  inspiration 
and  in  turn  inspired  others  to  occupy  their  own  cities. 

A  stone's  throw  away  from  Liberty  Plaza,  we  gathered  every 
week  to  generate  an  exhibition  concept.  Our  collective  thinking  and 
research  process  was  fueled  by  the  activities  of  OWS.  Although 
the  authorities  may  have  dismantled  the  physical  encampments,  the 
movement  continues.  Most  certainly,  the  core  issues  and  the  counter- 
ing voices  have  not  gone  away.  This  exhibition  is  one  of  these 
countering  voices. 

Creative  Destruction  emphasizes  how  preexisting  systems 
of  representation  can  be  reconfigured  for  different  political  purposes. 
The  artists  in  the  exhibition  each  perform  a  two-part  maneuver: 
first,  disarticulation,  decoupling  a  sign  from  its  referent  so  that  its 
meaning  ceases  to  appear  seamless  and  intuitive;  and  second, 
rearticulation,  putting  together  what  has  been  disarticulated  into  an 
unexpected  context  to  open  up  a  new  reading.  Appropriating  adver- 
tisements, finance  reports,  and  canonical  texts,  among  others,  the 
artists  rearticulate  and  question  the  naturalized  condition  of  economic 
inequality.  This  condition  is  further  exacerbated  by  the  economic 
model  of  creative  destruction. 

Creative  destruction  refers  to  capitalism's  inherent  tendency 
to  create  new  wealth  by  destroying  the  previous  economic  order. 
Initially  described  by  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels  in  The 
Communist  Manifesto,  this  concept  was  popularized  in  the  United 
States  after  World  War  II  when  economist  Joseph  Schumpeter  adapted 
it  as  a  model  of  economic  innovation  but  still  warned  of  its  self- 
destructive  nature.  In  the  current  neoliberal  economy,  proponents 
of  Schumpeter  blindly  celebrate  the  concept,  focusing  only  on 
the  achievements  of  a  free  market  and  the  potential  of  technological 
innovations.  Now  absorbed  into  mainstream  discussions  of  the 
economy,  creative  destruction  is  evoked  to  legitimate  the  profits 
produced  by  such  practices  as  financial  speculation,  dow  nsi/ing. 
restructuring,  and  the  intentional  eroding  of  labor  conditions,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
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Just  as  this  Marxist  concept  has  been  touted  by  neoliberals 
as  a  way  to  turn  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  workers,  this  exhibition 
proposes  a  rearticulation  of  the  term.  Creative  destruction  then  refers 
to  those  art  practices  that  break  down  the  process  of  signification 
and  expose  the  ideologies  at  work  there.  In  this  catalogue  each  of  us 
takes  up  the  strategy  of  rearticulation  in  different  ways.  Liz  Park 
explains  two  levels  of  rearticulation  in  Creative  Destruction — that 
of  the  artworks  and  that  of  the  curatorial  framework — and  how  each 
is  fundamentally  connected  to  the  current  events  taking  place  outside 
the  gallery  space.  Tim  Saltarelli's  essay  looks  at  how  spoken  and 
written  language  can  be  challenged  and  shifted  in  both  the  arena 
of  political  struggle  and  contemporary  cultural  practice  in  order  to 
contest  the  capitalist  economic  and  social  order.  In  her  essay, 
denisse  andrade  arevalo  engages  with  the  concept  of  autogestion  as 
defined  by  Henri  Lefebvre  to  understand  the  radical  potential  of 
economic  models  that  propose  new  forms  of  exchange.  Taking  on  the  I 

term  "zombie  capitalism,"  Kristina  Scepanski's  essay  performs  N 

the  creative  destruction  of  the  popular  figure  of  the  zombie  and  T 

suggests  a  counterintuitive,  positive  reading  of  the  zombie  as  an  agent  R 

of  change.  Collectively,  the  artworks,  our  essays,  and  related  exhibi-  O 

tion  materials  and  events  engage  in  a  dialogue  about  the  ways  in  which  D 

economic  inequality  operates,  opening  up  a  space  where  propositions  U 

can  be  made  about  a  more  just  and  equal  future.  C 
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I 
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A  caricature  by  Udo  Keppler  (1876-1956)  published 
in  1901  in  the  American  satire  magazine  Puck  shows 
a  bull  blowing  bubbles  of  "inflated  values"  toward  a 
group  of  investors  who  are  hastily  reaching  for  them 
with  banknotes  ready  in  their  hands.  Not  only  an 
allegory  of  the  stock  market,  the  bull  in  this  drawing 
bears  the  distinctive  features  of  financier,  banker, 
and  art  collector  John  Pierpont  Morgan  (1837-1913), 
who  might  be  familiar  as  the  figure  of  "Rich  Uncle 


Pennybags"  from  the  board  game  Monopoly.  In  1901 
Morgan  founded  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
trust,  then  the  world's  largest  stock  company.  The 
most  influential  and  successful  banker  of  his  time, 
J.P.  Morgan  is  said  to  have  always  put  special 
emphasis  on  the  stability  and  predictability  of  the 
conditions  of  his  business  deals.  Yet  he  once 
famously  admitted:  "Anyone  can  be  a  millionaire, 
but  to  become  a  billionaire  you  need  an  astrologer." 


Udo  J.  Keppler,  Wall  Street 
Bubbles; — Always  the 
Same,  1901. 
Chromolithograph. 
Illustration  in  Puck  49,  no. 
1264,  May  22, 1901, 
centerfold.  Copyright 
Keppler  &  Schwarzmann. 
Courtesy  Library  of 
Congress,  Prints  and 
Photographs  Division 
|LC-DlG-ppmsca-25531| 
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The  Exhibition  as  Stereoscope 


LIZ  PARK 


In  the  dialectical  image,  the  present  as  the  moment  of  rev- 
olutionary possibility  acts  as  a  lodestar  for  the  assembly 
of  historical  fragments. 

— Susan  Buck-Morss 

Bringing  together  artworks  and  artifacts,  an  exhibition  is  an  assembly 
of  fragments  that  index  larger  social  and  cultural  narratives  past 
and  present.  When  brought  together,  the  fragments  are  loosened  from 
those  narratives  and  gain  affinities  with  other  components  in  the 
assembly.  The  curatorial  task  of  configuring  the  constellation  of 
fragments  can  offer  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  present  from  the 
perspective  of  these  narrative  remnants.  In  The  Dialectics  of  Seeing, 
Susan  Buck-Morss  analyzes  this  looking  process  by  using  the  example 
of  a  stereoscope.  Referring  to  the  nineteenth-century  viewing 
instrument  that  creates  three-dimensional  images  from  two  similar 
pictures,  the  concept  of  stereoscopic  seeing  demands  that  the  viewer 
"provide  the  other  half  of  the  picture  from  the  fleeting  images  of  his 
or  her  lived  experiences."1  This  stereoscope  then  brings  into  view 
the  dialectical  image  as  described  by  the  German  philosopher  Walter 
Benjamin.2  Invented  in  a  time  of  political  tension,  economic  depres- 
sion, and  the  rise  of  Nazism  in  Europe,  Benjamin's  concept  of  the 
dialectical  image  aimed  to  explode  the  continuum  of  smooth 
bourgeois  history  by  momentarily  revealing  truth  that  has  the  revolu- 
tionary potential  to  shock  and  to  raise  consciousness.  The  epigraph 
by  Buck-Morss  with  which  I  began  underscores  this  political  potential 
of  the  dialectical  image  and  advocates  for  a  critical  assembly  of 
fragments  that  facilitates  dialectical  seeing. 
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This  essay  extends  the  metaphor  of  the  stereoscope  to  the 
curatorial  constellation  of  fragments — artworks,  artifacts,  archival 
images,  and  documents.  The  exhibition  is  a  potent  site  where 
dialectical  images  can  emerge,  flashing  images  that  are  neither 
a  simple  view  of  the  presented  materials  in  the  gallery  nor  mere 
reflections  of  the  world  at  large.  With  current  social  and  political 
conditions  in  mind.  Creative  Destruction  assembles  artworks 
to  facilitate  looking  stereoscopically  at  both  the  works  and  the 
world  outside  the  gallery  space,  at  both  the  present  and  fragments 
from  the  past. 

This  world  is  burdened  by  the  unsustainable  growth  demanded 
by  the  capitalist  economic  order  and  burgeoning  protests  have  set 
the  stage  for  a  discussion  of  socioeconomic  inequality.  The  artworks 
that  make  up  this  exhibition  engage  with  these  issues  by  using  a 
particular  tactic.  Seizing  on  the  preexisting  system  of  representation 
that  makes  economic  inequality  appear  natural,  the  artworks 
rupture  the  commonplace  reading  of  a  seemingly  intuitive  sign  and 
insert  it  into  a  different  context  to  propose  a  new  meaning.  Identified 
as  "re-articulation"  by  British  cultural  theorist  Stuart  Hall  in  his 
larger  discussion  of  the  politics  of  representation,  this  process 
has  real-life  significance  in  determining  the  everyday  language 
of  lived  experiences.3 

In  addition  to  the  rearticulation  that  each  artwork  in  the 
exhibition  performs,  the  larger  work  of  rearticulation  in  Creative 
Destruction  is  the  curatorial  framework  that  has  brought  together 
a  selection  of  works  at  a  time  when  capitalist  economic  hegemony 
is  contested  by  oppositional  voices.  For  instance,  can  Hans  Haacke's 
Thank  You,  Paine  Webber  ( 1 979)  be  seen  today  without  recalling  the 
Occupy  movement  that  has  gained  global  traction  since  fall  201 1? 
For  this  photo-diptych,  Haacke  enlarges  two  pages  from  the  asset 
management  company's  1977  annual  report  and  juxtaposes  them: 
on  the  left,  an  unemployed  autovvorker  from  Detroit  during  the  Great 
Depression  holds  up  a  protest  sign  declaring  his  right  to  work;  and 
on  the  right,  three  executives  of  Panic  Webber  smugly  pose  in  their 
boardroom,  a  classic  setting  meant  to  convey  timeless  power  and 
authority.  The  title  draws  on  the  popular  ad\  crtisement  campaign 
from  1975  to  19X7  in  which  Paine  Webber  customers  thank  the 
company  lor  helping  then  wealth  grow.  Re-presented  today,  the  work 
resonates  w  ith  the  c\  cuts  of  the  last  decade,  including  the  suhprimc 
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mortgage  crisis,  home  foreclosures,  and  bank  bailouts.  The  increas- 
ing wealth  gap — thanks  to  Paine  Webber  and  its  successor  company 
UBS,  who  help  manage  the  assets  of  those  who  can  afford  their 
services — increases  the  irony  in  the  title.  Within  the  context  of  an 
exhibition  that  examines  how  such  inequality  can  be  criticized  and 
redressed,  this  work  calls  for  a  critical  analysis  of  the  current 

political  and  social  economy.  T 

Haacke's  work  conjures  up  more  recent  images  of  protest  H 

because  those  images  make  up  the  other  half  of  the  picture  in  the  E 
stereoscope  that  is  the  exhibition.  Curatorial  rearticulation  shifts, 

even  if  slightly,  the  intended  reading  of  the  artwork;  however,  this  E 

rearticulation  is  not  a  simple  political  instrumentalization  that  robs  X 

the  artists  of  their  autonomy.  In  "The  Author  as  Producer"  (1934),  H 

Benjamin  questions  the  role  and  autonomy  of  the  author  and  by  I 

extension  other  creative  producers.  He  calls  for  the  militant  transfor-  B 

mation  of  "a  supplier  of  the  productive  apparatus  into  an  engineer  I 

who  sees  it  as  his  task  to  adapt  this  apparatus  to  the  purposes  of  T 

the  proletarian  revolution."4  The  metaphor  of  the  engineer  provides  I 

a  useful  way  to  understand  curatorial  practice.  Interpreting  O 

Benjamin's  "productive  apparatus"  or  "apparatus  of  production"  N 
as  the  mediation  and  dissemination  of  artworks  via  the  exhibition, 

events,  and/or  publications,  the  curator  can  enter  into  the  relations  A 

of  production  as  an  engineer  alongside  the  artists,  facilitating  S 
the  emergence  of  the  artwork  in  a  way  that  reveals  the  mechanism 

of  the  apparatus  to  the  viewers.  S 

Benjamin  uses  the  specific  example  of  photography  to  T 

illustrate  how  the  apparatus  can  be  adapted:  "What  we  require  of  the  E 

photographer  is  the  ability  to  give  his  picture  a  caption  that  wrenches  R 

it  from  modish  commerce  and  gives  it  a  revolutionary  use  value.":  E 

Victor  Burgin's  What  Does  Possession  Mean  to  You?  (1976)  exempli-  O 

fies  the  potency  of  a  caption  as  described  by  Benjamin.  Coupling  a  S 

fashion  photograph  featuring  a  man  and  a  woman  in  an  embrace,  the  C 

work  carries  the  text,  "What  does  possession  mean  to  you?  7%  of  O 

our  population  own  84%  of  our  wealth."  Burgin  upsets  the  familiar  P 

language  of  advertisement — the  realm  of  "modish  commerce" —  E 
with  a  statistic  that  incites  class  consciousness.  Aligning  the  7% 
versus  84%  of  1976  with  the  1%  versus  99%  of  today  is  a  clear 
rearticulation  of  Burgin's  work.  Experts  disagree  on  the  exact  ratio; 
however,  the  disproportionate  division  of  wealth  is  indisputable. 
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The  popularization  of  99%  as  a  term  signifies  a  symbolic  victory 
in  the  Occupy  movement's  discursive  battle  to  establish  the  terms 
of  the  discussion  around  economic  inequality.  Rearticulating 
Burgin's  work  in  the  context  of  Creative  Destruction  does  not 
merely  instrumentalize  the  artwork  nor  overwhelm  its  intended 
reading.  Burgin's  political  commitments,  already  laid  bare,  do 
not  stand  in  opposition  to  this  project  or  to  the  Occupy  movement; 
in  fact,  they  find  new  strength  in  this  association. 

The  art  historian  and  critic  Hal  Foster's  recent  review  of 
the  exhibition  September  11  at  PS1,  however,  demonstrates  how- 
curatorial  rearticulation  can  be  detrimental  to  artworks.6  Curated 
for  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Twin  Towers,  this 
exhibition  proposed  that  9/11  as  a  mediatized  global  event  has 
permanently  changed  how  we  see  images.  Using  the  example 
of  Felix  Gonzalez-Torres's  stack  of  posters  "Untitled"  (The  End) 
(1990),  Foster  accuses  the  curator  Peter  Eleey  of  conflating  the 
critical  issue  at  the  heart  of  the  work — in  this  case,  the  AIDS 
crisis — with  the  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center.7  For  Foster, 
decoding  and  encoding,  two  integral  parts  of  the  meaning- 
making  process  as  elucidated  by  Hall,  have  become  skewed  too 
far  in  the  direction  of  the  curator's  encoding  of  this  example. 

Implied  in  Foster's  argument,  however,  is  that  curatorial 
rearticulation  can  also  layer  new  meaning  onto  a  work  of  art 
without  obfuscating  its  historical  conditions.  It  can  generatively 
draw  upon  pertinent  historical  examples  and  parallel  social 
conditions,  aligning  the  past  and  the  present  to  uncover  dialecti- 
cal images.  Many  artists  associated  with  institutional  critique 
have  explored  curatorial  reinterpretation  as  a  site  of  power/ 
knowledge  production.  For  example,  Fred  Wilson's  iconic  work 
Mining  the  Museum  (1992),  presented  at  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  reveals  suppressed  parts  of  history  such  as  slavery  to 
open  up,  rather  than  close  down,  other  readings.  This  artistic 
intervention  reconfigures  the  institution's  collection  through 
simple  but  powerful  acts,  such  as  placing  slave  shackles  in 
the  same  \  Urine  as  fine  silverware;8  in  effect,  Wilson  juxtaposes 
the  finery  of  nineteenth-century  American  culture  with  the 
material  e\  idence  ol  the  exploitation  and  dehumani/ation  o\' 
Africans  and  diasporic  African  populations  under  the  aegis 
of  the  republic's  expansion. 
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This  work  and  others  associated  with  institutional  critique 
reveal  that  what  undergirds  an  artwork  is  the  museum  as  both 
physical  and  discursive  site  of  art,  culture,  and  knowledge  produc- 
tion. Art  historians  such  as  Douglas  Crimp,  Benjamin  H.D. 
Buchloh,  Hal  Foster,  and  Miwon  Kwon  among  others  have  elabo- 
rated in  different  ways  the  situatedness  of  contemporary  art  in 

terms  of  its  site,  pointing  out  the  differences  in  the  physical  spaces  T 

that  an  artwork  occupies  and  the  discourses  that  it  participates  in.  H 

Foster's  "Artist  as  Ethnographer,"  which  takes  Benjamin's  "Author  E 
as  Producer"  as  its  starting  point,  discusses  the  ethnographic  turn 

in  contemporary  art  practices  of  the  1990s.9  Foster  argues  "shifts  in  E 

the  siting  of  art"  affect  the  function  and  meaning  of  artworks.  X 

These  shifts  range  "from  the  surface  of  the  medium  to  the  space  of  H 

the  museum,  from  institutional  frames  to  discursive  networks,  to  I 

the  point  where  many  artists  and  critics  treat  conditions  like  desire  B 

or  disease,  AIDS  or  homelessness,  as  sites  for  art."10  I 

Such  discursively  constructed  sites  operate  within  imagined  T 

communities  of  participants.11  Rearticulation  (artistic,  curatorial  I 

or  otherwise)  risks  failure  when  these  participants  are  assumed  to  O 

be  an  already  formed  and  homogeneous  audience.  In  the  case  of  N 
exhibition  curating,  the  audience  completes  the  stereoscopic  image 

within  the  apparatus  of  the  exhibition,  and  thus  the  most  effective  A 

rearticulation  takes  into  account  what  is  within  the  realm  of  the  S 
audience's  immediate  experiences.  The  assumption  of  an  audience 

who  shares  the  exact  same  vocabulary  as  the  producer  is  absurd.  S 

Yet,  as  art  historian  and  curator  Simon  Sheikh  argues  in  T 

"Constitutive  Effects:  The  Techniques  of  the  Curator,"  "all  E 

exhibition  making  is  the  making  of  a  public,"  and  by  extension,  R 

"[producing  a  public  is  making  a  world."12  E 

Alfredo  Jaar  is  similarly  concerned  with  creating  the  O 

possibility  of  a  different  world  by  constructing  a  public  in  his  latest  S 

work  The  Marx  Lounge  (2010).  First  installed  for  the  2010  C 

Liverpool  Biennial  with  subsequent  iterations  in  Amsterdam  and  O 

Seville  in  2011,  The  Marx  Lounge  is  an  adaptive  installation.  It  P 

consists  of  red  walls  and  carpet,  a  neon  sign  bearing  the  title  of  the  E 
work,  couches,  reading  lights,  and  a  table  with  a  collection  of  books 
on  Marxist  thought,  political  economy,  globalization,  colonial  and 
postcolonial  theory,  and  other  related  areas  of  study.  A  gathering 
of  radical  literature  that  provides  analyses  and  alternative  ways  of 
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thinking  about  and  beyond  the  dominant  ideological  order  that 
structures  current  economic  and  social  relations,  this  work  is 
modified  for  different  presentation  venues.  Jaar  changes  the 
bibliography  for  each  iteration  in  order  to  ensure  the  majority  and 
minority  language  groups  in  each  city  and  their  political  histories 
are  appropriately  represented. 

Presented  in  the  U.S.  for  the  first  time,  The  Marx  Lounge 
resonates  differently  in  Creative  Destruction  than  in  its  previous 
manifestations  in  Europe;  it  stands  more  resolutely  on  American 
soil  as  it  contends  with  the  history  of  McCarthyism,  which  aimed 
to  purge  communism  from  the  country's  political  narrative. 
Communism  has  been  conflated  with  totalitarianism  and  other 
unsavory  political  organizations  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  from  1938-1975  and  now  by  the 
Department  of  Homeland  Security,  formed  in  response  to  9/11.13 
Marxist  geographer  David  Harvey  laments  the  demonization  and 
appalling  misunderstanding  of  communism,  and  asks,  'if,  as 
the  alternative  globalization  movement  of  the  late  1990s  declared, 
'another  world  is  possible'  then  why  not  also  say  'another 
communism  is  possible,?,,u  As  though  in  reply,  Jaar's  provision 
of  revolutionary  literature  for  common  use — hearkening  back  to 
the  now  dismantled  free  library  that  was  once  set  up  by  the  occupi- 
ers of  Liberty  Plaza— emphasizes  the  need  to  provide  individuals 
with  knowledge  of  alternative  economic  models  and  critical 
analysis  of  capitalism.  The  Marx  Lounge  provides  an  opportunity 
to  redefine  communism  as  Harvey  does:  "Communists  are  all  those 
who  work  incessantly  to  produce  a  different  future  to  that  which 
capitalism  portends."1' 

As  Jaar's  work  exemplifies,  physical  and  discursive  siting 
is  key  to  how  the  artwork  configures  itself  among  other  works  in 
the  exhibition.  This  is  also  the  case  for  Kerri  Reid's  Your  Haiti  Work 
Will  Soon  Par  Off  (2009).  Reid  has  laboriously  copied  by  hand  a 
fortune  from  a  cookie  that  came  w  ith  Chinese  take-out  food. 
Hundreds  of  original  draw  ings  that  resemble  the  mass-produced 
fortune  declare  that  "Your  hard  work  will  soon  pay  off."  This  work 
situates  itself  at  a  critical  junction  of  multiple  sites:  the  ph>  sical 
space  of  the  exhibition  (a  gallery  in  New  York);  the  site  ofproduc- 
l ion  (the  artist's  home  studio  in  Toronto);  and  yet  other  sites  of 
production  that  pertain  to  the  actual  fortune  that  Reid  copies  (the 
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fortune  cookie  factory,  the  Chinese  restaurant,  and  other  transit 

points  in  the  cookie's  journey  to  its  consumer).  Complicating  this 

siting  further  is  the  concept  of  Asia  as  it  is  manifested  in  North 

America.  Initially  popularized  in  San  Francisco  and  catering  to  the 

western  palate,  the  fortune  cookie  is  an  example  par  excellence 

of  how  North  America  consumes  what  it  thinks  is  Chinese;  rather 

than  offering  old  Chinese  wisdom,  in  this  case,  the  fortune  reflects  T 

and  affirms  North  American  proverbial  wisdom.  The  statement  H 

"Your  hard  work  will  soon  pay  off  thus  reads  like  a  version  of  the  E 

American  dream,  the  national  ethos  that  has  attracted  immigrants  to 

the  so-called  land  of  equal  opportunities  for  prosperity  and  success.  E 

The  growing  skepticism  about  this  ethos  underlies  Reid's  X 

work.  The  subprime  mortgage  crisis  and  the  2008  financial  H 

meltdown  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  hard  work  does  not  I 

necessarily  prevent  layoffs,  home  foreclosures,  bankruptcies,  and  B 

the  desperate  social  consequences  of  such  economic  turns.  While  I 

financial  elites  celebrate  creative  destruction  as  a  way  to  turn  a  T 

profit  despite  the  dispossession  of  the  majority  of  the  population,  the  I 

fortune  "Your  hard  work  will  soon  pay  off"  can  be  read  as  an  empty  O 

promise  or  a  hopeful  statement.  This  ambiguity  is  further  heightened  N 
by  the  second-person  pronoun  "you."  Whose  hard  work  will  pay  off 

and  whose  will  not?  Who  is  being  addressed?  The  artist,  the  viewer,  A 

or  the  workers  responsible  for  making  the  fortune  cookie?  These  S 
questions  bring  to  light  the  spatial  division  in  the  global  economy 

that  assigns  spaces  of  production  to  the  faraway  place  of  the  other.  S 

Yet  this  othered  space  is  not  so  distant.  For  instance,  China,  a  T 

powerhouse  of  factory  production  with  a  massive  surplus  of  cheap  E 

laborers,  is  heavily  dependent  on  investments  that  are  intricately  R 

connected  to  the  global  economy.  While  overseas  production  takes  E 

place  in  China,  South  America,  and  Africa,  where  mostly  women  of  O 

color  toil  under  excruciating  circumstances,  North  American  S 

consumers,  who  get  to  crack  open  a  fortune  cookie  to  see  what  their  C 

future  holds,  are  themselves  swimming  in  consumer  debt.16  O 

Fordism,  a  term  coined  by  the  Marxist  thinker  Antonio  P 

Gramsci  to  describe  a  socioeconomic  model  based  on  industrial  E 
mass  production,  has  transformed  en  masse  workers  into  consumers. 
The  rise  of  consumer  culture  also  shifted  the  meaning  of  "pay  off" 
away  from  "to  receive  what  is  deserved."  To  pay  off  also  means  to 
give  what  is  due,  and  in  the  Fordist  model  of  socioeconomics,  debt  is 
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often  materialized  in  conspicuous  consumption.  In  the  current 
precarious  economic  state  with  plunging  consumer  confidence,  the 
desire  to  consume  persists,  dangerously  churning  the  debt  economy. 
The  depression  of  wages  combined  with  increased  credit  lending  and 
spending  under  the  neoliberal  economic  model  has  led  to  what 
Harvey  describes  as  "accumulation  by  dispossession,"  where,  using 
the  terms  of  the  occupiers,  the  1%  controls  the  wealth  of  the  99%. 

Liz  Magic  Laser's  Distressed (2009)  was  produced  at  a 
moment  when  the  economic  structure  of  capitalism  was  deeply 
shaken.  Initially  presented  on  the  streets  of  a  busy  shopping  district 
in  New  York,  a  group  of  dancers  in  matching  blue  jeans  and  safety 
work-vests  perform  choreographed  movements  that  resemble  the 
repetitive  tasks  of  a  factory  worker.  Slogging  out  of  a  trendy 
boutique  on  their  knees,  the  dancers  throw  their  bodies  on  the 
ground,  each  one  responsible  for  wearing  out  a  particular  section 
of  their  colleague's  jeans — the  knees,  the  thighs,  the  trims.  The 
performance  mimics  the  movements  of  the  assembly  line,  imple- 
mented by  the  automobile  magnate  Henry  Ford  and  other  capitalists 
to  maximize  their  profit.  By  re-creating  the  movements  of  materials, 
machines,  and  people  on  the  assembly  line,  the  performance 
reinserts  the  consumer  product  of  designer  jeans  back  into  the 
context  of  production.  This  rearticulation  works  against  the  process 
described  by  Marx  as  commodity  fetishism,  whereby  the  commodity 
becomes  severed  from  the  laborers'  work  and  the  social  relations 
of  people  become  replaced  by  "the  fantastic  form  of  a  relation 
between  things."17 

Popularized  by  postwar  American  youth  culture,  blue  jeans 
were  originally  made  of  heavy  cotton  and  were  favored  by  frontiers- 
men, cowboys,  and  factory  workers  for  their  durability.  In  the  last 
few  decades,  fashion  companies  have  marketed  ripped  and  distressed 
denim  pants,  selling  them  at  a  hefty  price.  The  production  process 
of  a  single  pair  of  "worn"jeans  uses  upward  of  1,800  gallons  of  water 
for  the  conventionally  grown  cotton  crop  and  involves  sandblasting 
with  silica,  the  v  apors  of  which  are  carcinogenic.18  For  a  consumer 
alienated  from  this  product  ion  process,  how  does  an  abstract  number 
on  the  price  tag  relate  to  the  workers  in  China,  Turkey,  Bangladesh, 
and  elsewhere  whose  toil  is  paid  off  with  occupational  lung  disease 
from  silica  sandblasting?  The  term  "distressed"  gains  new  meaning 
as  the  dancers  take  turns  putting  their  body  through  the  ehorco- 
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graphed  human  assembly  line,  dragging,  rubbing,  stretching,  and 
exhausting  their  bodies  to  ultimately  create  the  "distressed"  look 
for  the  jeans  they're  wearing.  So  too  are  the  dancers  distressed  at 
the  end  of  this  process. 

Presented  through  video  documentation,  Distressed  enters 
into  dialogue  with  other  works  in  Creative  Destruction  as  they  relate 

to  labor,  protest,  and  the  financialization  of  capital.  As  elucidated  T 

by  Harvey,  the  turn  to  "the  most  fluid  and  highly  mobile  form  of  H 

capital — money  capital"  has  facilitated  the  global  reallocation  E 
of  capital,  "thus  sparking  deindustrialization  in  traditional  core 

regions"  as  seen  in  American  towns  like  Detroit  and  "new  forms  of  E 

(ultra-oppressive)  industrialization  and  natural  resource  and  agricul-  X 

tural  raw  material  extractions  in  emergent  markets."19  A  case  in  H 

point:  in  China,  India  and  South  America,  cotton  crops  are  raised  by  I 

underpaid  and  sometimes  underage  laborers  on  enormous  amounts  B 

of  water  and  pesticide.  The  curatorial  frame  of  Creative  Destruction  I 

rearticulates  Distressed  by  inserting  it  into  a  larger  constellation  T 

of  artworks  that  collectively  question  and  take  aim  at  the  naturalized  I 

order  of  global  economics  as  it  shapes  our  world.  O 

In  the  context  of  art  and  exhibitions,  the  process  of  rearticula-  N 
tion  can  undermine  "common  sense,"  a  category  that  Hall  describes 

as  "a  moment  of  extreme  ideological  closure  . . .  the  regime  of  the  A 

'taken  for  granted.'"20  Disarticulating  and  rearticulating  common-  S 
sense  visual  or  linguistic  signs — such  as  "distressed"  jeans,  an  asset 

management  company's  advertisement  campaign,  or  a  fortune  from  S 

a  Chinese  restaurant — denaturalizes  or  makes  strange  the  realm  T 

of  the  obvious.  Artistic  practices  can  push  the  boundaries  of  E 

common  sense  and  thus  alter  the  place  of  art  in  culture  and  society  at  R 

large.  Curatorial  practice,  in  turn,  shapes  the  contours  of  the  expand-  E 

ed  sites  of  art.  This  dialectical  relationship  between  art's  capacity  O 

to  rearticulate  its  sites  and  the  curatorial  rearticulation  of  art's  siting  S 

continually  engages  the  ideological  and  political  structures  that  C 

define  the  place  of  art  in  the  larger  world.  O 

The  curatorial  rearticulation  that  occurs  when  making  an  P 

exhibition  can  take  inspiration  from  Benjamin's  description  of  E 
the  story:  "It  does  not  aim  at  transmitting  the  pure  in-itself  of  the 
event  (as  information  does)  but  anchors  the  event  in  the  life  of 
the  person  reporting,  in  order  to  pass  it  on  as  experience  to  those 
listening."21  Rather  than  presenting  a  smooth  narrative  of  economic 
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rise  and  fall  and  various  moments  of  crisis  in  between.  Creative 
Destruction  seeks  to  tap  into  the 

political  meaning  of  dialectical  images,  the  construction 
of  which  is  described  as  "telescoping  the  past  through 
the  present":  "It  is  not  that  the  past  throws  its  light  on  the 
present,  or  the  present  its  light  on  the  past,  but  [the  dialecti- 
cal] image  is  that  wherein  the  past  comes  together  with  the 
present  in  a  constellation."" 
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May  1,  International  Workers'  Day  or  International 
Labor  Day,  commemorates  the  historical  struggles 
of  workers  to  demand  fair  labor  conditions, 
primarily  an  eight-hour  workday  and  the  right  to 
unionize.  The  top  image  features  an  annual  trade 
union  parade  on  May  1,  1911,  paying  special 
tribute  to  the  victims  of  the  Triangle  Shirtwaist  fire 
of  March  11  earlier  that  year.  The  customary 
practice  at  the  time  was  for  the  owners  to  lock  all 
the  exits  to  prevent  theft  by  workers.  As  a  result, 
the  victims — all  women  and  mostly  immigrants — 
were  unable  to  escape  the  burning  building. 

In  2006,  a  mass  call  was  made  for  and  by 
immigrants  to  halt  business  as  usual.  Promoted 
as  a  "day  without  immigrants,"  the  call  to  strike 
was  aimed  at  paralyzing  the  economy,  thereby 
foregrounding  the  importance  of  undocumented 
immigrants  in  daily  life.  Thousands  of  protesters, 
many  of  whom  were  students,  flooded  the  streets 
of  cities  throughout  the  U.S.,  forcing  many 
businesses  and  institutions  to  shut  down.  In  the 
bottom  photo,  protesters  gather  in  downtown 
Los  Angeles. 

Calls  have  been  made  for  both  a  general  strike 
and  a  "day  without  the  99%"  on  May  1,  2012. 
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Labor  union  parade,  New  York,  May  1, 191 1.  Courtesy  Library  of  Congress, 
Prints  and  Photographs  Division  [LC-B2-  2193-11 
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May  1, 2006,  Los  Angeles. 
Photograph:  Phil  Haack, 
haacked.com© 
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Vocabulary  Lessons 


TIM  SALTARELLI 


In  actual  fact,  each  living  ideological  sign  has  two  faces, 
like  Janus.  Any  current  curse  word  can  become  a  word  of 
praise,  any  current  truth  must  inevitably  sound  to  many 
other  people  as  the  greatest  lie.  This  inner  dialectic  quality 
of  the  sign  comes  out  fully  in  the  open  only  in  times  of 
social  crises  or  revolutionary  changes. 

— V.N.  Volosinov 

A  plus  B  equals  C.  B  plus  A  does  not  necessarily  equal  C. 
Cplus  A  may  equal  B,  but  C  minus  B  does  not  necessarily 
equal  A. 

— Frank  Luntz 


On  the  night  of  the  2012  New  Hampshire  Primary,  having  previously 
warned  the  Republican  Governors  Association  about  the  perils 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  word  "capitalism,"  Frank  Luntz,  the 
Republican  strategist  and  pollster,  stated  quite  plainly  that 

Conservatives  should  not  be  defending  "capitalism."  They 
should  be  defending  "economic  freedom."  And  there  is  a 
difference.  The  word  "capitalism"  was  created  by  Karl 
Marx  to  demonize  those  people  who  make  a  profit.  We've 
always  talked  about  the  free  enterprise  system  or  economic 
freedom.  Suddenly,  they're  trying  to  defend  something  that 
has  only  18  percent  support.1 
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Such  is  the  response  to  the  rise  of  the  Occupy  Wall  Street  movement 
and  increased  opposition  to  the  economic  policies  that  have  come  to 
define  the  last  thirty  years  in  America:  if  the  Republican  Party  is 
seen  as  the  defender  of  "Wall  Street,"  it  faces  great  potential  for 
future  political  problems.  Luntz's  words  here  find  affinities  with 
those  of  Sarah  Palin,  the  onetime  Republican  nominee  for  vice 
president.  In  a  Wall  Street  Journal  op-ed  piece  that  ran  the  day  after 
protests  marked  the  two-month  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  lower  Manhattan  encampments,  Palin  claimed  that  the  Occupy 
movement  had  misidentified  the  source  of  America's  ills.  Defining 
the  Tea  Party's  mission  as  one  in  opposition  to  both  crony  capitalism 
and  "waste"  (Luntz's  word  for  government  spending),  Palin  wrote 
that  "the  Occupy  protesters  must  realize  that  Washington  politicians 
have  been  'Occupying  Wall  Street'  long  before  anyone  pitched  a 
tent  in  Zuccotti  Park."2  Asserting  that  neither  Wall  Street,  nor 
capitalism  itself,  is  responsible  for  the  current  state  of  pervasive 
social  and  economic  inequality,  what  holds  America  back  in  her 
estimation  is  wasteful  bureaucracy,  government  regulation,  and  any 
state  apparatus  that  would  seek  to  curtail  "economic  freedom." 

As  part  of  this  attempt  to  semantically  decouple  capitalism 
from  its  effects,  many  on  the  political  right  have  sought  to  contest  the 
emergent  language  that  has  accompanied  the  Occupy  movement 
and  is  now  used  to  articulate  the  nature  of  financial  inequality. 
While  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  comic  spoofs  about  Wall 
Street  bankers  launching  their  own  "Occupy  Main  Street" 
movements — satirically  giving  voice  to  the  perceived  social  injus- 
tices suffered  by  the  wealthy  as  a  "persecuted  minority"    -others 
like  John  A.  Allison  IV  have  articulated  something  very  similar, 
albeit  seriously.  A  professor  at  Wake  Forest  University's  business 
school  and  the  former  CEO  of  BB&T,  the  ninth-largest  bank  in 
America,  Allison,  who  has  said  that  membership  in  the  1%  "feels 
lonely,"  has  also  stated  in  reference  to  the  expressed  aims  of  the 
Occupy  movement,  "instead  of  an  attack  on  the  1  percent,  let's  call 
it  ail  attack  on  the  very  productive."'  Along  with  Home  Depot 
cofounder  Ken  Langone's  rearticulation  of  the  term/at  cat  such  that 
it  would  be  synonymous  with  success  Instead  of corruption  ox  greed, 
these  assertions  mask  how  those  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  world 
of  finance  have  both  established  and  maintained  their  economic 
position.    In  so  doing,  they  gloss  over  the  role  played  by  predatory 
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financial  practices,  political  patronage,  economic  policy,  and  the 
recent  federally  funded  bailout  and  insist  that  membership  in  the 
1%  is  based  exclusively  on  hard  work  and  merit. 

These  articulations  from  the  political  right  have  sought  to 
combat  the  gains  made  by  the  left  in  the  struggle  over  the  language 
in  which  the  national  conversation  about  the  economy  takes  place.  In 
addition  to  creating  a  number  of  key  terms  to  help  articulate  the  state 
of  increasing  inequality  in  America,  including  the  opposition 
between  the  99%  and  the  1%,  the  terms  inequality  and  greed  have 
replaced  those  like  debt  ceiling  and  America's  AAA  rating,  concerns 
that  were  so  prominent  during  the  summer  of  201 1 .  Even  presump- 
tive Republican  presidential  nominee  Mitt  Romney  has  sought  to 
counter  such  shifts  by  casting  concerns  about  "economic  inequality"  V 

as  simply  "envy"  and  the  promotion  of  "class  warfare."  And  while  O 

it  might  be  his  position  that  it's  "fine  to  talk  about  those  things  in  C 

quiet  rooms  and  discussions  about  tax  policy  and  the  like,"6  for  those  A 

who  seek  to  challenge  the  social  and  economic  order,  these  conversa-  B 

tions  instead  need  to  play  out  in  public,  where  verbal  and  linguistic  U 

signs  can  become  sites  of  contestation  and  struggle,  where  ideologi-  L 

cal  constructions  can  be  examined,  countered,  and  dismantled.  A 

In  other  words,  these  conversations  should  put  to  use  what  R 

Russian  linguist  V.N.  Volosinov  called  the  "social  multiaccentuality  Y 

of  the  ideological  sign,"  which  reveals  signifiers  to  be  polysemic 
in  nature,  unattached  to  any  one  meaning.7  This  "social  multiaccen-  L 

tuality"  is  perhaps  nowhere  clearer  than  in  the  word  occupy  itself.  E 

The  Occupy  movement  has  shifted  its  once  dominant  and  historically  S 

established  associations  away  from  those  of  an  enforced  military  S 

presence.  As  recently  noted  by  lexicographer  and  Boston  Globe  O 

language  columnist  Ben  Zimmer,  occupy  has  traditionally  been  N 

used  as  a  transitive  verb,  "a  verb  that  takes  an  object,  so  you  occupy  S 

a  place  or  a  space."  In  recent  months,  however,  it  has  been  "used  as  a 
rallying  cry,  without  an  object,  just  to  mean  to  take  part  in  what  are 
now  called  the  Occupy  protests.  It's  being  used  as  a  modifier: 
Occupy  protest,  Occupy  movement.  It's  a  very  flexible  word  that's 
filling  many  grammatical  slots  in  the  language."8 

With  regard  to  economic  terms,  the  recent  shift  in  language 
is  the  culmination  of  a  decades-long  struggle,  one  waged  not  only 
in  government  policy  but  also  in  language  and  how  things  are  made 
to  mean.  It  is  a  struggle  that  has  been  made  necessary  by  the 
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neoliberal  project  that  was  initiated  around  1980  and  pursued  over 
the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  a  project  through  which  the  U.S. 
government  "deregulated  and  privatized/'  while  allowing  "compa- 
nies to  bust  unions  and  threaten  employees  who  tried  to  organize."9 
As  Robert  Reich,  professor  of  public  policy  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  and  former  secretary  of  labor  under  President 
Clinton,  has  recalled,  "Washington  deregulated  Wall  Street  while 
insuring  it  against  major  losses.  In  so  doing,  it  allowed  finance — 
which  until  then  had  been  the  servant  of  American  industry — to 
become  its  master,  demanding  short-term  profits  over  long-term 
growth  and  raking  in  an  ever  larger  portion  of  the  nation's 
profits."10  David  Harvey  has  identified  this  neoliberal  project  as 
aiming  to  restore  class  power  to  America's  wealthiest  people 
after  years  of  Keynesian  social-democratic  economic  policies 
of  wealth  redistribution.11 

In  artworks  that  date  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  then- 
emergent  neoliberal  project,  Hans  Haacke  has  articulated  a  critique 
of  the  representations  produced  by  capitalism  and  disarticulated 
the  discursive  forms  of  finance  capital.  Recognizing  the  difficulties 
that  according  to  Bertolt  Brecht  "anyone  who  wishes  to  combat  lies 
and  ignorance  and  to  write  the  truth  must  overcome,"  Haacke's 
work  has  appropriated  existing  representations  and  refunctioned 
them  to  produce  a  critical  analysis  of  capitalist  ideology.12 
Commenting  on  this  appropriation,  Haacke  notes,  "if  you  make 
protest  paintings  you  are  likely  to  stay  below  the  sophistication 
of  the  apparatus  that  you  are  attacking."1 ' 

Instead,  Haacke's  appropriations  take  advantage  of  w  hat 
Volosinov  observed  about  linguistic  signs,  that  "various  different 
classes  will  use  one  and  the  same  language.  As  a  result,  differently 
oriented  accents  intersect  in  every  ideological  sign.  Sign  becomes 
an  arena  of  class  struggle  "M  Haacke's  practice  can  be  further 
analyzed  in  light  of  the  critical  cultural  studies  of  Stuart  Hall  and 
the  Birmingham  School,  which  takes  up  Volosinov  and  develops 
Brecht  (for  whom  Volosinov  was  a  key  figure).  Simultaneously, 
a  parallel  can  be  seen  between  the  Brecht  tan  method  employed  by 
Haacke  and  that  of  the  practice  of detournement  employed  b\  the 
Situational  International  in  the  1950s  and  60s.  While  strategies 
of  appropriation  don't  exactly  map  themselves  onto  the  oft-cited 
detournement ',  there  are  echoes  here  of  Guy  Debord's  \\  riting. 
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Discussing  how  the  legacy  of  the  Situationist  International  is 
manifest  in  the  work  of  the  so-called  Pictures  Generation,  Elisabeth 
Sussman  remarks: 

All  of  these  gestures  rely  upon  a  reading  of  the  world 
of  representations  in  mass  culture  that  recognizes  the 
form  of  control  that  resides  in  the  world  of  images  and 
upon  an  aesthetic  strategy  that  operates  by  wresting 
an  image  or  a  form  of  language  from  its  original  context 
and  subverting  it  by  methods  of  re-presentation  in  a 
different  context.15 

Although  not  included  in  her  consideration  of  American  art  of  the  V 

1970s  and  80s  in  relation  to  the  Situationists,  Hans  Haacke's  Tiffany  O 

Cares  (1978)  and  Thank  You,  Paine  Webber  (1979)  could  also  be  C 

described  in  this  way.  Both  of  these  works  use  the  widely  circulated  A 

language  with  which  finance  capital  and  the  purveyors  of  luxury  B 

goods  present  themselves.  Though  the  advertisements  cited  in  each  U 

work  clearly  struck  Haacke  as  both  ideologically  driven  and  false  L 

at  the  time,  the  changes  in  economic  policy  that  date  from  that  era  A 

have  since  led  to  increased  inequality  that  further  contradicts  any  R 

promise  of  prosperity  for  all.  Tom  McDonough's  writing  about  the  Y 

use  of  language  in  Guy  Debord's  collages  from  the  1950s  can  also 
be  applied  to  Haacke's  works:  "the  promise  of  radical  transformation  L 

remained,  unshaken  by  the  winds  of  time,  waiting  to  be  reactualized  E 

in  the  present.  And,  we  might  note  in  passing,  that  reactualization  S 

might  occur  in  the  most  unlikely  of  places:  in,  for  example,  the  S 

unintended  resonances  of  an  advertising  catchphrase."16  Whereas  O 

Debord  combines  images  from  the  Spanish  Civil  War  with  textual  N 

fragments  culled  from  print  media  and  advertising  in  the  collage  S 

discussed  by  McDonough,  Haacke  appropriates  advertisements 
wholesale.  But  like  Debord,  who  found  that  the  images  dating  to  his 
youth  could  be  coded  differently  in  the  present  through  textual 
additions,  Haacke  has  made  work  that  resonates  today  in  ways  that 
it  couldn't  have  over  thirty  years  ago. 

Like  Debord's  collages,  Haacke's  works  employ  advertising 
copy  to  question  the  very  statements  that  they  contain.  In  Thank  You, 
Paine  Webber,  a  photographic  diptych  juxtaposes  reproductions  of 
the  cover  and  one  interior  page  from  Paine  Webber's  1977  annual 
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report.  While  the  image  Haacke  took  from  the  interior  of  the  report 
features  a  portrait  of  the  president,  chairman,  and  chief  executive 
in  a  lavish  room  filled  with  paintings  hung  in  gilded  frames,  the 
image  from  the  cover  page  features  an  image  of  an  unemployed 
autoworker  in  Detroit  during  the  Great  Depression.  Superimposed 
over  the  latter  image  is  the  title  of  the  annual  report,  "Where  Do  Jobs 
Come  From?  A  Concise  Report  on  Unemployment  and  Wall  Street's 
Role  in  Preventing  It."  The  unemployed  man  in  the  photograph 
carries  his  own  hand-lettered  sign,  which  reads,  in  part,  "Work  is 
what  I  want  and  not  charity.  Who  will  help  me  get  a  job?"  In  the 
report  the  worker's  voice  is  effectively  silenced,  his  image  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  promoting  the  social  concerns  of  an  invest- 
ment firm.  And  while  their  annual  report  from  the  following  year 
featured  another  essay,  titled  "Do  you  Sincerely  Want  to  Be  Poor? 
Paine  Webber's  Centennial  Essay  on  the  Future  of  American 
Capitalism,"  this  capitalist  future  has  not  been  one  in  which  Wall 
Street  has  aimed  to  prevent  poverty  and  unemployment.17  To  use 
Stuart  Hall's  formulation,  the  claim  is  completely  ideological  "not 
because  it  is  false,  but  because  ...  it  offers  a  partial  explanation 
as  if  it  were  a  comprehensive  and  adequate  one — it  takes  the  part 
for  the  whole. ...  Its  legitimacy  depends  on  that  part  of  the  truth, 
which  it  mistakes  for  the  whole,  being  real  in  fact,  and  not  merely 
a  polite  fiction."18 

Though  employment  numbers  in  the  United  States  were 
improving  through  1977-78,  the  official  unemployment  rate  in 
America  (which  doesn't  include  workers  who  have  been  unable 
to  find  work  and  given  up  the  search,  nor  part-time  workers 
who  are  seeking  full-time  employment)  had  hit  what  was  then  its 
postwar  peak  of  9%  in  May  of  1975. '^  And  while  this  peak  was 
followed  by  a  four-year-long  statistical  rally,  unemployment  again 
began  to  rise  at  the  close  of  the  decade.  Rapidly  escalating  in  the 
first  years  of  Ronald  Reagan's  first  term  as  president,  unemployment 
reached  10.8%  by  November  and  December  of  1982,  a  rate  that  is 
still,  even  today,  the  highest  official  unemployment  rate  since  the 
Great  Depression.20 

Articulating  their  own  position  on  the  state  of  the  economy  at 
that  same  time  were  a  series  of  advertisements  run  by  Tiffany  &  Co. 
Advertising  regularly  on  the  upper-right-hand  corner  of  the  third 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  during  the  mid-1970s.  Tiffany  &  Co. 
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would  occasionally  use  the  space  for  ads  written  by  Walter  Hoving, 
the  company's  chairman  and  CEO  from  1955  to  1980.  Taking  the 
form  of  an  editorial  bearing  the  company  logo,  the  ads  addressed  a 
number  of  topics,  from  "The  Nitty-Gritty  about  Socialism"  to  "The 
Truth  about  Capitalism,"  while  also  posing  questions  along  the  lines 
of  "Is  Profit  a  Dirty  Word?"  In  one  ad  titled  "Full  Employment," 
Hoving  directly  addressed  the  same  issue  that  Paine  Webber  had 
made  the  focus  of  the  cover  of  their  annual  report: 

FULL   EMPLOYMENT 

Can  full  employment  be  accomplished  by  government 

action?  Yes  it  can.  How  can  government  create 

full  employment?  V 

HERE'S   HOW:  O 

1 .  Begin  winding  down  the  bureaucracy.  C 

2.  Stop  increasing  taxes  on  people  who  work.  A 

3.  Stop  spending  the  people's  money  irresponsibly.  B 

4.  Ban  all  price  fixing  and  transportation  rate  fixing.  U 

5.  Release  vast  quantities  of  capital  funds  by  prohibiting  L 
the  double  taxation  of  dividends.  A 

6.  Take  vigorous  steps  to  encourage  saving  and  R 
capital  formation.  Y 

7.  Free  the  people  from  the  "Papa  Knows  Best"  philosophy. 

8.  Repeal  government  regulations  that  prevent  corporations  L 
from  competing  with  each  other.  E 

9.  Cease  deficit  financing.  S 

10.  Stop  persecuting  God.21  S 

O 
While  this  program  anticipates  the  "unholy  alliance"  between  N 

corporate  America  and  the  Christian  right  still  prevalent  today,  to  S 

what  degree  any  one  of  these  steps  might  have  aided  in  ushering  in 
an  age  of  Utopian  full  employment  is  highly  debatable.  Appropriating 
a  different  ad,  one  titled  "Are  the  Rich  a  Menace?"  from  June  6,  1977, 
Haacke's  Tiffany  Cares,  which  first  took  the  form  of  a  sculpture 
before  being  produced  as  a  print,  juxtaposes  the  original  Tiffany's 
advertisement  with  Haacke's  own  text.  In  response  to  Hoving's 
editorial  that  examines  how  many  people  a  single  millionaire 
supports,  Haacke  opposes  his  own  text  which  reads:  "The  9,240,000 
Unemployed  in  The  United  States  of  America  Demand  The  Immediate 
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Creation  of  More  Millionaires"  in  a  font  that  replicates  the  machine- 
engraved  script  that  Tiffany's  provides  for  the  personalization  of 
theirjewelry. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  the  number  of  millionaires  has  grown 
from  574,000  in  1980  (a  number  that  would  double  during  Reagan's 
presidency  alone)  to  3.1  million  in  2010.  While  their  combined  wealth 
is  some  $1 1.6  trillion,  the  creation  of  more  millionaires  that  Haacke 
ironically  called  for  has  not  seen  the  kind  of  trickle-down  effects 
that  Hoving  claimed  would  result.22  Instead,  despite  the  creation  of 
more  millionaires,  the  wealth  gap  has  only  increased,  thus  underscor- 
ing the  irony  of  Haacke's  statement  and  quite  clearly  exposing  the 
infeasibility  of  the  ideological  position  taken  by  Hoving.  Measuring 
corporate  assertions  against  a  developing  picture  of  their  effects, 
Haacke's  works  can  be  taken  up  in  the  present  to  create  a  more 
informed  political  position  and  the  kind  of  radical  transformation 
that  McDonough  claimed  for  Debord. 

Melanie  Gilligan,  an  artist  whose  work  takes  the  form  of 
episodic  videos  reminiscent  more  of  television  than  cinema,  carries  on 
from  Haacke  but  uses  language  to  different  ends.  In  Gilligan's  Crisis 
in  the  Credit  System  (2008),  language  is  not  only  "the  medium  in 
which  specific  meanings  are  produced,"23  but  also  provides  a  means 
of  access  to  the  thinking  of  those  on  Wall  Street.  Developing  linguistic 
codes  that  mask  more  than  they  reveal,  the  characters  in  her  video  act 
to  conceal  the  truth  while  simultaneously  profiting  from  the  fictions 
that  language  proffers. 

The  second  episode  of  her  four-part  video  concludes  with  an 
interview  in  which  the  character  portraying  Ian  Numan,  CEO 
of  Evergain  Private  Equity,  discusses  the  "organic  efficiency  of 
markets,"  "what  the  system  needs,"  and  how  one  of  the  greatest  public 
misconceptions  of  the  market  is  that  "the  market  has  to  go  up  to 
make  money."  He  continues,  "Financial  crisis  is  no  new  thing.  We've 
had  periodic  crashes  every  seven  or  eight  years  for  decades.  Rocky 
periods  give  the  market  a  chance  to  rebalance.  It's  called  creative 
destruction?  The  third  episode  begins  with  the  five  main  characters 
playing  a  game  of  "Ball  Toss  Brainstorming,"  throwing  a  reel  ball 
to  one  another  and  elaborating  on  what  was  said  by  the  previous  ball 
holder.  They  commence  with  a  discussion  of  assets  and  their  prices. 
conjecturing  that  if  they  were  to  "create  a  new  financial  instrument 
from  an  asset,  say  a  derivative,  the  price  becomes  not  only 
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independent  of  its  original  eontext,  but  totally  abstracted  from  it."  The 
conversation  then  turns  to  language: 

— What  we  need  is  a  new  spoken  language,  where  words 
perform  the  same  function  without  any  connection  to  any 
particular  thing.  If  I  use  the  word/e/,  I  can  substitute  other 
words  for  the  word  jet.  I  can  use  the  word  tree  but  it 
wouldn't  mean  "tree,"  it  would  mean  "jet"  . . . 
— It  would  be  a  system  that  references  itself  relying 
entirely  on  insider  knowledge  and  always  relating  back 
to  itself. 

— It  might  be  something  like  "Melchior  meets  Morgan 
Stanley  bloodshed  in  liquidity  dip.  Blackrock  trepanning  V 

rally  has  legs  for  Nordic-Avista  love  ConvaTec  triangle."  O 

— "Renminbi  dabblers  eat  yachts  and  yachts  for  C 

Superfund.  Troy-Zenith  showdown  lives  liquid."  A 

— But  maybe  language  in  a  credit  crisis  should  be  one  B 

of  contraction,  so  that  instead  of  credit  risk,  you've  got  U 

crisk.  And  instead  of  shares  and  bonds,  you've  got  shonds  L 

and  baresl  A 

R 
While  Gilligan's  dialogue  is  reminiscent  of  Lewis  Carroll's  poem  Y 

"Jabberwocky"  in  Through  the  Looking  Glass,  the  fluidity  of 
language  here  employed  is  also  similar  to  the  Orwellian  subtitle  L 

to  Frank  Luntz's  first  book  on  political  language,  "it's  not  what  you  E 

say,  it's  what  people  hear."24  Just  as  Stephen  Colbert  had  sought  to  S 

learn  "effective  ways  to  use  language  to  lie  to  people"  from  Luntz,  S 

these  words  reveal  how  different  meanings  can  be  produced  through  O 

their  resignification.25  To  apply  Jean-Jacques  Lecercle's  analysis  N 

of  Carroll,  the  banker's  conversation  "is  not  a  form  of  word  salad,  S 

it  conforms  to  the  phonological,  morphological  and  syntactic 
framework  of  the  English  language."  Instead,  it  presents  the 
"problem  of  the  emergence  of  meaning  out  of  a  form  of  nonsense."26 
And  when  this  new  meaning  does  emerge,  it  provides  for  the 
effective  creation,  exchange,  and  destruction  of  value,  all  with 
"real-world"  consequences  and  effects.  Yet  this  process  of 
resignification  provides  for  a  metonymic  displacement  of  the  whole 
for  the  part,  in  that  it  excludes  the  full  story:  where  value  is  really 
produced,  through  labor. 
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Challenging  the  meaning  of  capitalism's  ideologically 
distorted  narrative,  both  Haacke  and  Gilligan  disarticulate  the 
corporate  apparatus  through  both  spoken  language  and  their  own 
written  words.  Read  through  the  events  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
in  combination  with  the  change  in  the  national  conversation  that  has 
been  the  result  of  the  Occupy  Wall  Street  movement,  these  works 
show  how,  in  both  the  arena  of  continuous  political  struggle  and 
contemporary  cultural  practice,  verbal  and  linguistic  signs  can  be 
challenged  and  shifted  in  order  to  contest  the  hegemony  of  the 
capitalist  economic  and  social  order  and  to  contribute  to  a  counter- 
hegemonic  struggle.  To  consider  what  is  at  stake  in  the  struggle  over 
language  and  who  has  the  ability  to  create  meaning,  one  need  only 
look  to  Carroll's  Humpty  Dumpty: 

"When  /  use  a  word,"  Humpty  Dumpty  said  in  rather  a 

scornful  tone,  "it  means  just  what  1  choose  it  to  mean — 

neither  more  nor  less." 

"The  question  is,"  said  Alice,  "whether  you  can  make 

words  mean  so  many  different  things." 

"The  question  is,"  said  Humpty  Dumpty,  "which  is  to 

be  master — that's  all."27 
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Drawn  by  artist  and  writer  Art  Young  (1866-1943), 
this  political  cartoon  appeared  in  The  Liberator, 
a  left-wing  journal  he  helped  establish  with  the 
co-editors  and  labor  activists  Crystal  Eastman  and 
Max  Eastman.  During  its  run  from  1918  to  1924, 
The  Liberator  published  reportage,  art,  literature, 
and  political  commentary  and  continued  the 
tradition  of  the  American  leftist  political  magazine 
The  Masses.  In  this  particular  image,  Young 
depicts  Charles  M.  Schwab,  an  American  steel 
magnate,  being  indoctrinated  in  front  of  a  "Bible 
of  Capitalism,"  guarded  by  three  disciples  each 
holding  a  staff  labeled  "pulpit,"  "college,"  and 
"press."  Even  though  he  prevented  labor 
organizations  from  forming  at  his  Bethlehem  Steel 
company,  Schwab  was  quoted  saying  the  workers' 
revolution  is  coming  and  that  this  would  be  a 
change  for  the  better.  The  title  of  the  editorial 
cartoon  refers  to  Schwab's  comments  as  "a  case 
of  heresy"  in  the  temple  of  capitalism. 


Art  Yo 


S#e  p*^e  € 


A  Case  of  Heresy 


Art  Young,  A  Case  of  Heresy,  1918.  From  The  Liberator,  March  1918.  A  full 
PDF  is  available  at:  http://www.marxists.org/history/usa/culture/pubs/ 
liberator/index. htm 
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Autogestion:  The 
Revolutionary  Possibilities 
of  New  Economies 


DENISSE  ANDRADE  AREVALO 


In  201 1  Warren  Buffet  caused  a  stir  by  pointing  out  in  a  New  York 
Times  op-ed  piece  the  asymmetry  in  the  tax  system.  Presenting  the 
case  that  his  federal  income  tax  was  17.4%  of  his  taxable  income 
versus  the  36%  average  paid  by  the  majority  of  his  employees,  he 
denounced  his  preferential  treatment  by  putting  the  blame  on  a  system 
that  relies  on,  as  he  called  it,  "a  billionaire-friendly  congress."1  An 
increase  in  tax  rates  for  the  richest  would  undoubtedly  enlarge  the 
communal  pot  that  provides  for  whatever  social  benefits  and  services 
are  left  from  the  moribund  Keynesian  system.  However  necessary, 
such  a  measure  may  be  too  tame  to  disrupt  capitalism  and  the 
hierarchies  of  power  it  reproduces  and  through  which  it  guarantees 
its  longevity.  Revolutionary  change  may  instead  occur  by  seeking  out 
alternatives  to  capitalism,  particularly  those  which  propose  new 
economic  models. 

Gathering  annually  since  2001  under  the  slogan  "another  world 
is  possible,"  the  World  Social  Forum  attempts  to  include  theoretical 
and  practical  projects  from  all  sides  of  the  left.  The  2012  forum  echoed 
the  outrage  expressed  by  the  mass  protest  movements  that  have  risen 
in  the  past  year  and  it  explicitly  named  capitalism  as  the  root  of  the 
most  salient  problems  of  our  time.  "Capitalist  Crisis,  Social  and 
Environmental  Justice,"  was  yet  another  invitation  to  formulate  new 
ideas  and  to  envisage  a  new  paradigm.  One  initiative  that  is  of  major 
importance  to  this  project  is  autogestion  (self-management). 

As  defined  by  Henri  Lefebvre,  autogestion  is  born  spontane- 
ously out  of  the  void  created  by  the  state  and  "it  must  be  studied  in  two 
different  ways:  as  a  means  of  struggle,  which  clears  the  way;  and  as 
a  means  for  the  reorganization  of  society,  which  transforms  it  from 
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bottom  to  top,  from  everyday  life  to  the  State."2  As  a  model  and  a 
philosophical  concept,  autogestion  has  been  instrumental  in  Latin 
America  in  building  a  new  paradigm  to  break  away  from  the  legacy 
of  latifundio  land  tenure  and  its  contemporary  equivalent  in  other 
sectors  of  the  formal  economy.3  Since  the  1980s  neoliberal  policies 
have  often  left  countries  in  Africa  and  Latin  America  with  insur- 
mountable debt  packages  arranged  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank  and  with  the  dwindling  or  privatization 
of  the  social  infrastructure. 

In  the  midst  of  a  crisis  largely  created  by  these  practices,  the 
case  of  Argentina  stands  out.  As  the  country's  economy  collapsed  in 
2001,  debt-riddled  factory  owners  promptly  and  en  masse  abandoned 
their  factories,  leaving  thousands  of  workers  unemployed  and  in  a 
sea  of  uncertainty.  The  political  unrest  was  enough  to  drive 
Argentinians  to  take  to  the  streets  demanding  "que  se  vayan  todos,, 
(all  of  them  must  go)  and  forcing  four  leaders  out  of  power  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Moving  beyond  the  protests  that  pointed  to  the  inefficacy 
of  the  state,  workers  arrived  at  the  realization  that  it  is  their  labor 
that  makes  production  possible  and  not  the  authority  of  their  bosses. 
Consequently,  a  movement  to  reclaim  factories  spread.  One  seized 
ceramic  tile  factory  was  that  of  millionaire  Luigi  Zanon,  who  had 
amassed  his  wealth  under  the  auspices  of  the  dictatorship.  Now 
known  as  Fasinpat  (short  for Fdbrica sin patrones,  or  factory  without 
bosses),  the  former  Zanon  factory  became  a  symbol  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  circumventing  the  neoliberal  project.  Fasinpat  demonstrates 
that  horizontalism — another  term  for  autogestion — inevitably 
changes  the  relationships  between  workers  and  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. And  horizontalism  is  an  anti-hierarchical  model  that  not  only 
applies  to  the  site  of  labor,  but  also  to  any  form  of  grassroots  organi- 
zation where  rules  are  imposed  by  its  members. 

At  the  practical  level,  horizontalism  is  key  to  mobilizing  a 
sense  of  urgency  for  a  project  of  complete  economic  transformation. 
As  of  2010,  the  recuperated  factories  movement  claimed  205 
workplaces  and  today  employs  over  9,000  workers.1  In  an  interview 
conducted  by  Marina  Sitrin,  Neka  of  the  Movimiento  de 
Desempleados  1 1  Unemployed  Workers'  Movement)  describes 
horizontalism  as  a  waking  up  to  collective  know  ledge:  "The  practice 
of horizontalidad can  give  the  possibility  of  breaking  w  itfa  the  old 
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and  creating  something  that  gives  us  the  security  of  self-organizing, 
and  the  ability  to  do  it  well.  Far  away  from  those  that  try  to  tell  us 
politics  must  be  done  in  a  certain  way."5 

Evidently  horizontalism  has  an  affective  dimension.  It  requires 
a  sense  of  collectivism  that  stems  from  how  we  relate  to  one  another 
in  equal  terms.  Pointing  in  this  direction,  Lefebvre  makes  a 
distinction  between  development  and  growth:  the  former  exists  on 
a  qualitative  plane,  that  of  capitalism;  and  the  latter  in  that  of  social 
relations,  which  is  at  the  core  of  radical  democracy.6  In  his  words, 
autogestion  "implies  the  strengthening  of  all  associative  ties."7 

Perhaps  this  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  generate  metrics  with 
which  to  measure  revolutionary  potential.  The  value  of  alternatives 
lies  not  in  the  fast-paced,  immediate,  and  absolute  abolition  of  the 
state,  but  rather  in  shifting  our  everyday  relationships  in  such  ways 
that  we  are  able  to  open  the  space  for  organizing  outside  of  the 
capitalist  system's  impositions.  These  emergent  propositions  may  A 

often  straddle  the  lines  of  reformism,  revolution,  and  anarchism,  U 

or  align  with  one  of  these  particular  ideologies.  For  many,  however,  T 

the  initial  impetus  may  be  that  of  necessity.  O 

The  township  (corregimiento)  of  Santa  Elena  in  Medellin,  G 

Colombia,  began  a  bartering  initiative  (Trueke)  in  2006.  On  the  third  E 

weekend  of  each  month,  members  of  the  community  set  up  stands  S 

in  the  main  plaza  with  goods  ranging  from  food  to  tchotchkes.  Set  in  T 

a  rural  area,  the  bartering  consists  mostly  of  agricultural  products  I 

which  are  traded  by  direct  exchange  or  by  using floricambios,  O 

printed  notes.8  The  notes  allow  barterers  to  have  the  option  of  N 

acquiring  something  without  one-to-one  exchange,  or  to  trade  items 
with  different  values.  Community  members  found  the  project  to  be 
so  beneficial  that  they  expanded  to  two  other  neighboring  towns, 
making  both  notes  and  direct  bartering  accepted  in  all  three 
localities.9  Blanca  Lilia  Gallego,  a  bartering  participant  who  trades 
hand-knitted  gloves,  scarves,  and  other  accessories,  has  spoken 
of  the  benefits  of  the  project  beyond  the  trade  of  material  commodi- 
ties. For  her,  another  benefit  is  the  opportunity  to  build  relationships 
that  make  her  participation  in  the  market  not  only  about  exchanging 
her  product  but  about  sharing  with  friends.10  The  project  seeks 
to  remedy  the  lack  of  circulating,  expendable  cash  in  the  immediate 
area  and  yet  allows  a  commercial  exchange  that  is  built  mostly  on 
the  community's  ability  to  produce  for  the  community.  It  also 
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establishes  a  practical  currency  that  is  not  subject  to  the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  the  financial  market. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  those  involved  in  agriculture 
at  the  smaller  scale  in  Colombia  have  little  to  no  opportunities  to  enter 
the  traditional  market  of  exchange  because  of  the  way  in  which 
the  economy  is  hijacked  by  large  landowners  and  corporations.  The 
transformative  nature  of  the  project  then  falls  outside  of  the  merely 
affective.  Three  years  later,  many  residents  from  these  three  sites 
rely  almost  exclusively  on  the  bartering  market  to  cover  needs  such 
as  food  and  clothing. 

As  recently  as  2010,  in  an  effort  to  continue  building  a  unified 
region  mirroring  the  values  put  forth  by  Simon  Bolivar  and  standing 
against  imperialism  (both  principles  of  the  Hugo  Chavez  administra- 
tion), Venezuela  and  Bolivia  began  a  bartering  exchange  between 
the  countries'  indigenous  peoples."  Renewing  a  centuries-long 
tradition  among  native  groups  throughout  the  Americas,  the  practice 
aims  to  share  resources  such  as  cultural  traditions,  agricultural 
techniques,  crafts,  and  food.  The  exchange  would  establish  ties  among 
people  who  have  been  systemically  marginalized  by  market  forces 
while  possibly  opening  up  nontraditional  networks  of  knowledge. 

The  Trueke  is  a  state-initiated  endeavor  that  is  not  devoted  to 
a  particular  political  project.  However,  its  participation  in  a  larger 
network  of  solidarity  economies  that  promote  autonomy  offers  the 
idea  as  a  road  map  for  possible  experiments  that  function  in  two  ways. 
One  the  one  hand,  they  acknowledge  the  damage  done  by  capitalism; 
on  the  other,  they  promote  alternatives  for  utilizing  available 
resources  from  labor  to  commodities.  Both  can  be  understood  as 
advancing  autogestion. 

The  purpose  of  the  World  Social  Forum  is  precisely  to  garner 
energy  at  the  grassroots  level  to  formulate  what  "another  world"  looks 
like  based  on  what  is  already  underway.  Further,  it  places  value  in 
the  "strategy"  advanced  by  Lefeb\  re  "of  grassroots  democracy  or 
workers'  control  in  the  context  of  a  wide-ranging  analysis  of  opposi- 
tional sociopolitical  mobilization  in  neighborhoods,  cities,  regions. 
rural  peripheries,  national  states,  and  ultimately  on  a  world  scale."12 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  World  Social  Forum  and  the 
participatory  budgeting  process  both  emerged  in  Porto  Alegre.  Brazil. 
Participatory  budgeting  originates  from  autonomously  organized  ' 
communities  and  neighborhoods  in  Bra/il  that  are  aided  by  members 
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of  the  Workers  Party.13  Because  of  the  project's  affiliation  with  the 
party,  it  was  already  ideologically  positioned  to  work  toward  a 
new  model  for  democratic  reform,  particularly  because  democracy 
was  a  relatively  new  experience  for  a  country  that  had  been  living 
under  a  twenty-year-long  dictatorship  that  ended  in  1985.  The  inclu- 
sion of  the  disenfranchised  in  a  fiscal  process  is  a  radical  alteration 
of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  dynamics  that  have  made 
Brazil  a  country  with  one  of  the  widest  wealth  gaps  in  the  world. 
Specifically,  the  process  aims  to  give  laypeople  the  opportunity 
to  decide  how  municipal  funds  are  allocated.  Although  a  reformist 
endeavor,  this  model  has  produced  tangible  changes  and  has  now 
spread  all  over  Brazil  and  as  far  as  London,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Toronto.  The  impact  has  been  such  that  it  has  been  dubbed  an 
oasis  in  the  neoliberal  desert. 

First  among  the  many  outcomes  are  the  infrastructural  achieve- 
ments. In  the  beginning  of  participatory  budgeting,  only  75%  of  A 
homes  in  Porto  Alegre  had  running  water;  by  2002,  99%  had  treated  U 
water  and  85%  had  piped  sewage.  Similarly,  the  number  of  public  T 
schools  increased  from  twenty-nine  to  eighty-six.14  Lefebvre  might                O 
have  suspected  that  any  alternative  initiated  by  the  state  cannot                      G 
bring  social  transformation.  Countering  this  suspicion,  participatory  E 
budgeting  suggests  that  the  state,  particularly  when  claiming  a  S 
socialist  agenda,  can  institute  new  models  that  redress  the  lopsided                T 
economic  policies  that  have  wounded  places  like  Latin  America.  I 
Coming  together  to  decide  issues  that  affect  everyday  life  but  that                  O 
have  long-lasting  consequences  is  an  exercise  that  has  changed                      N 
political  space  for  Brazilians.  It  is  a  space  that  stands  against  capital- 
ism and  one  that  moves  toward  building  a  new  space — what  Lefebvre 
presents  as  a  strategy  of  transformation.  Specifically,  it  permits 
the  possibility  of  withdrawing  from  the  alienation  produced  by  the 
capitalist  state. 

Though  bound  up  with  the  state,  participatory  budgeting  is  an 
exclusively  municipality-based  initiative  and  lacks  any  other  legal 
recognition,  which  gives  it  local  autonomy.  As  it  has  continued  to 
grow,  it  has  run  the  risk  of  institutionalization.  The  endorsement 
of  the  World  Bank,  as  well  as  national  and  international  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  proves  this.  While  deserving  of  praise,  the 
endorsement  presents  the  problem  that  the  model  may  be  co-opted  by 
the  state,  setting  the  stage  for  the  complete  foreclosure  of  a  truly 
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participatory  democratic  exercise  that  has  opposed  the  traditional 
allocation  of  funds  by  the  state  rather  than  its  people.  Seen  optimisti- 
cally, the  state's  intention  is  presumably  to  produce  systemic  change, 
but  in  a  way  that  precludes  us  from  grasping  the  revolutionary 
potential  of  these  projects.  In  the  example  of  trade  between  Bolivia 
and  Venezuela,  a  controlled  environment  is  set  up  that  poses  the 
question  of  whether  struggle  could  be  allowed  to  exist.  Struggle, 
antagonism,  and  difference  are  part  of  the  strategy  to  counter  the 
homogenous  space  created  by  the  state.  That  is  to  say  that  even  if 
the  people  create  a  new  state,  it  must  always  open  the  space  for 
contradictions,  including  those  that  are  against  the  state  itself. 

Autogestion  opens  onto  the  possible.  Though  not  directly 
bound  to  collective  movements,  the  possible  takes  the  form  of 
interventions  in  symbolic  spaces,  generating  moments  of  disruption, 
disorientation,  and  alteration  of  common  sense.  This  is  also  the  power 
of  art.  Inevitably  embedded  in  a  space  that  is  ideologically  loaded, 
art  practices  that  attempt  to  make  a  proposition  for  different  presents 
and  futures  enable  the  everydayness  of  revolutionary  change  to  exist, 
even  if  only  temporarily. 

Artists  often  reappropriate  institutions  by  embodying  them. 
Pioneered  by  the  Situationist  International,  this  reappropriation  is  a 
useful  tactic  in  reconfiguring  the  ideologies  of  capitalism.  Paolo  Cirio 
has  created  the  P2P  Gift  Credit  Card (2010),  which  adopts  the  form 
of  a  credit  card  (Visa  logo  included)  but  takes  us  in  a  different  concep- 
tual direction.  The  project  is  not  in  and  of  itself  an  anticapitalist 
endeavor,  but  rather  one  that  proposes  a  different  way  of  conducting 
business  by  removing  the  means  through  which  banking  institutions 
build  capital:  interest.  Unlike  a  traditional  credit  card,  it  operates 
based  on  the  trust  members  have  in  the  network  itself  and  relies  on 
the  communal  pool  of  money  provided  by  the  members.  Part  hack, 
part  people's  bank,  the  gift  credit  card  depends  on  a  digital  network 
of  relationships  and  virtual  money  that  can  he  realized  only  through 
active  and  collective  use  of  the  card.  Several  cards  have  already 
been  distributed.  It  is  (inn's  hope  for  the  network  to  reach  a  critical 
mass  so  that  the  circulation  and  distribution  of  wealth  is  not  dictated 
by  institutions,  but  rather  enabled  through  a  communal  pool  of 
funds,  or  a  common  treasury  as  he  calls  it.  What  is  most  seductive 
about  this  project  is  that  unlike  credit  cards'  pervasive  small  print 
and  high  interest  rates,  tins  card  would  function  unattached  to  any 
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corporation  who  may  profit  from  one's  debt,  and  may  even  have  the 
potential  to  become  an  institution  capable  of  making  loans  and 
providing  other  services  typical  of  traditional  financial  institutions. 
Of  course,  if  realized  to  the  fullest  potential  imagined  by  the  artist, 
the  P2P  Gift  Credit  Card  could  be  caught  up  in  the  bureaucratic  webs 
of  the  same  institutions  it  critiques. 

The  everyday  as  the  site  of  contestation  and  potential  described 
by  Lefebvre  appears  in  a  bartering  project  by  Carolina  Caycedo. 
Caycedo's  Daytoday  (2009),  consists  of  an  itinerant  van  usually 
deployed  to  areas  where  disposable  cash  may  not  be  handy.  She 
accompanies  the  van  and  produces  a  list  of  skills  and  things  she  can 
offer  as  well  as  what  she  would  like  to  receive.  The  first  of  such 
journeys  took  place  in  collaboration  with  Colombian-based  Colectivo 
Cambalache  in  a  trajectory  that  included  some  of  the  poorest  areas 
of  Bogota,  creating  a  new  and  open  discursive  platform  for  relating  to 
one  another  and  to  the  value  of  property,  especially  in  a  city  where  A 

the  fear  of  the  loss  of  property  by  theft  is  ever  present.  The  unexpected  U 

exchange  that  can  result  builds  a  new  architecture  of  relationships  that  T 

rarely  exists  in  contexts  of  scarcity  and  fear.  O 

SUPERFLEX  mimes  and  subverts  existing  modes  of  produc-  G 

tion  to  drive  the  viewer  (who  is  often  a  maker  or  a  user)  to  question  E 

everyday  transactions  involving  language,  built  spaces,  and  commod-  S 

ities.  Parting  from  the  ubiquity  of  the  marketing  of  free  products  that  T 

in  reality  call  for  greater  consumption  (buy  one,  get  one  free;  free  I 

if  you  buy  this  other  delicious  product;  or,  here  is  a  sample  so  you  will  O 

buy  our  product  in  the  future),  the  Free  Shop  (2008-ongoing)  is  an  N 

exchange  that  does  away  with  such  expectations.  Set  up  in  a  purveyor 
of  any  sort  (the  project  has  been  realized  in  pharmacies,  grocery 
stores,  farmers'  markets),  the  customer  buys  the  product  she  budgeted 
for  and  upon  paying  finds  out  her  purchase  is  free.  It  is  stealthy, 
unmarked,  and  thus  presents  a  brief  of  moment  of  wondering,  What 
if  transactions  and  exchanges  did  not  require  money? 

Like  the  artistic  processes  mentioned  earlier,  this  free  gesture 
could  not  be  paired  with  a  model  of  participatory  democracy,  or  local 
and  transnational  bartering  initiatives,  which  carry  much  larger 
repercussions.  But  both  kinds  of  practices  create  new  forms  of 
exchange  by  deploying  different  strategies  and  approaches  without 
strictly  proposing  to  overthrow  capitalism.  They  reveal  new  configu- 
rations by  forging  alternate  modes  of  participation  where  those  in  the 
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margins  might  become  agents  responding  to  the  shortfalls  of  the 
system.  In  such  a  way,  autogestion  grants  us  a  lens  through  which  to 
understand  revolutionary  change  as  a  layer  of  multiple  processes 
that  require  interventions  and  exercises  from  different  political 
fronts  and  actors.  Ultimately,  autogestion  opens  a  space  for  multiple 
tactics  that  pursue  not  a  Utopian  model,  but  a  model  of  struggle, 
experimentation,  and  possible  failure,  a  model  dedicated  to  a  renewed 
political  project. 
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In  this  photograph  Margaret  Bourke -White 
(1904-1971)  captured  Louisville  residents  in 
destitute  poverty  after  the  Ohio  River  flood  of 
1937.  It  was  published  under  three  different  titles: 
The  Louisville  Flood;  The  American  Way  of  Life; 
and  Flood  Victims,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Affected  by  the  Great  Depression  and  the  Dust 
Bowl  years  after  the  stock  market  crash  of  1929, 
the  federal  government  was  strained  in  its 
financial  relief  efforts.  Mostly  grim-faced  black 


2 


5 
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residents  stand  in  a  food  ration  line  in  front 
of  a  wall  mural  depicting  a  smiling  white  family 
traveling  in  a  car.  The  mural  ironically  declares 
"World's  Highest  Standard  of  Living  /  There's 
no  way  like  the  American  way."  This  image 
contrasts  the  economic  optimism  of  pre-1930s 
America,  which  helped  consolidate  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  with  the  harsh  reality  of 
the  Great  Depression  that  further  devastated 
disenfranchised  groups  of  people. 
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Margaret  Bourke-White,  The 
Louisville  Flood,  1937.  ©  Time  Life 
Pictures/  Getty  Images 
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The  Slouching  Masses: 
Zombies  as  a  Metaphor 
for  Cultural,  Social, 
and  Economic  Symptoms 


KRISHNA  SCEPANSKI 


If  the  ruling  class  has  lost  its  consensus,  i.e.,  is  no  longer 
"leading"  but  only  "dominant, "  exercising  coercive  force 
alone,  this  means  precisely  that  the  great  masses  have 
become  detached  from  their  traditional  ideologies,  and 
no  longer  believe  what  they  used  to  believe  previously, 
etc.  The  crisis  consists  precisely  in  the  fact  that  the  old  is 
dying  and  the  new  cannot  be  born;  in  this  interregnum  a 
great  variety  of  morbid  symptoms  appear. 

— Antonio  Gramsci 


TIME   IS   OF   THE   ESSENCE 
The  exhibition  Creative  Destruction  deals  with  our  current 
moment  of  crisis  and  its  socioeconomic  consequences  as  well  as 
the  potential  for  change.  Borrowing  Gramsci's  metaphor  in  the  face 
of  today's  situation  of  global  financial  crisis  and  internationally 
intertwined  protests,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  "the  new"  is  definitely 
in  need  of  some  midwifery.  Further  following  Gramsci,  this  essay 
attempts  to  provide  a  description  and  diagnostic  of  the  "morbid 
symptoms"  of  our  time. 

Times  of  crisis  are  also  times  of  transition  and  upheaval 
regarding  the  ruling  economic  concepts.  After  the  major  crisis  of 
the  1930s  economists  implemented  the  New  Deal,  a  series  of  govern- 
mental interventions  intended  to  stabilize  the  national  economy. 
Similarly,  the  current  situation  of  global  financial  crisis  questions 
today's  well-established  dogmas.  Since  mainstream  economics 
could  neither  anticipate  nor  explain  the  crisis  properly,  attention 
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is  now  increasingly  directed  toward  alternative  theories  that  have 
thus  far  been  ignored.  Mainstream  economics  has  concocted  a 
capitalism  that  contains  everything  but  the  features  which  actually 
define  capitalism:  money,  credit,  the  financial  market,  and  time.1 
However,  according  to  John  Maynard  Keynes,  time  especially  is  a 
crucial  factor  within  a  capitalist  system  and  its  analysis.  Time  means 
expectations  for  the  future,  a  future  that  is  unpredictable  and  always 
unstable  because  humans  tend  to  have  anxieties  and  don't  always 
act  rationally.  But  the  equilibrium  model  designed  by  mainstream 
economists  is  an  ideal  construct  neglecting  those  factors  of  instabil- 
ity— it  is  always  well-balanced  and  never  disturbed. 

When  the  world  was  looking  for  an  explanation  for,  and  even 
more  desperately  for  a  solution  to,  the  banking  crisis  of  2007-2008, 
the  post-Keynesian  economist  Hyman  Minsky  (a  scholar  of  Joseph 
Schumpeter,  the  economist  who  popularized  the  term  creative 
destruction)  received  more  attention  than  ever  for  his  theories  of 
finance  capitalism.  His  economic  theory  is  contrary  to  stable 
supply-and-demand  models  and  claims  that  it  is  simply  finance 
capitalism's  nature  to  be  unstable.  Mainstream  economists,  however, 
envision  the  economy  as  something  static  and  timeless.  This  point 
of  view  goes  back  to  the  good,  old  barter:  a  simple  exchange  of  goods 
at  the  same  time,  with  no  medium  or  temporal  delay.  The  factor  of 
time,  though,  has  gained  an  immense  importance  in  our  neocapitalist 
system.  Today  you  can  receive  goods  without  immediately  paying 
for  them.  You  can  borrow  money,  deal  in  falling  prices  of  goods, 
stocks,  or  currencies,  and  make  profit  out  of  price  fluctuations. 
Engaging  in  deals  of  this  sort  means  expecting  a  particular  version 
of  the  future.  This  future  may  come  true — or  may  not.  Consequently, 
expectations  and  with  them  irrational  forces  such  as  hopes  and 
anxieties  become  relevant  variables.  And  this  is  what  caused  the 
recent  crisis:  a  projected  future  did  not  occur.  The  crisis  is  inherent 
in  the  system;  it  derives  from  the  human.  Basically,  Minsky  argues 
that  due  to  the  potential  for  new,  evoh  ing  bubbles  within  the  system, 
crises  will  always  recur  at  regular  intervals. 


MOR  BID    S  Y  M  PTC)  MS 

I  he  Latin  word  morbus,  meaning  "sickness,"  serves  as  the  origin  for 

"morbid"  [morboso^  the  term  Gramsci  chose  to  describe  the 
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"symptoms"  that  we  encounter  during  the  period  of  "interregnum" 
after  a  crisis.  The  term  morb id  generally  describes  a  state  of 
unwholesomeness  on  either  the  physical  or  the  psychological  level.  It 
suggests  a  certain  gravitation  toward  death,  either  corporeal  death  or 
a  preoccupation  with  melancholic  thoughts  about  decline,  transience, 
and  death.  Gramsci's  medical  metaphor  is  well  chosen  in  its  broad 
and  yet  concise  allusion.  Primarily,  we  fear  diseases  of  all  sorts  as 
external  threats  that  befall  our  body  or  mind.  When  we  encounter 
sick  people  this  confrontation  with  a  person's  "unwholesomeness" 
will  make  us  feel  uncomfortable.  The  uneasiness  will  increase  and 
turn  into  fear  as  soon  as  we  think  of  contagiousness.  A  strong 
dichotomy  evolves  between  the  two  parties.  Sympathy  turns  into  T 

fear,  the  pitiful  victim  becomes  the  dreaded  enemy.  H 

Another  dimension  of  Gramscian  "morbid  symptoms"  is  the  E 

evocation  of  the  undead.  Stuck  in  a  nonplace  (and  nontime)  between 
life  and  death,  they  are  wandering  around,  sadly  trying  to  revive  S 

memories  of  a  past  human  life.  In  popular  culture  their  status  as  L 

undead  is  considered  highly  contagious  and  thus  poses  a  threat  to  O 

living  society.  Undead  figures  such  as  ghosts,  vampires,  and  zombies  U 

have  quite  a  long  history  as  metaphors  in  accounts  of  modern  C 

capitalist  structures.  Karl  Marx's  favorite  monster  is  the  vampire  and  H 

he  describes  how  capital,  itself  the  accumulation  of  labor  performed  I 

in  the  past  (hence  "dead  labor"),  becomes  reified  as  a  system  of  N 

domination  that  is  "vampire-like,  only  lives  by  sucking  living  labor,  G 

and  lives  the  more,  the  more  labor  it  sucks."3  In  2009  Chris  Harman 
coined  the  term  "zombie  capitalism."  He  considers  the  particularly  M 

mindless  and  destructive  horror  figure  of  the  zombie  to  be  the  more  A 

appropriate  embodiment  of  today's  capitalism  since  it  is  "seemingly  S 

dead  when  it  comes  to  achieving  human  goals  and  responding  S 

to  human  feelings,  but  capable  of  sudden  spurts  of  activity  that  E 

cause  chaos  all  round."4  The  most  famous  zombie  is  probably  S 

Dr.  Frankenstein's  creation.  In  order  to  give  life  to  his  monster, 
Dr.  Frankenstein  channeled  electricity  through  its  body  just  as 
political  leaders  pumped  energy  in  the  form  of  money  into  the  global 
economy  to  keep  it  alive — capitalism  as  the  staggering  undead. 
One  truth  that  is  spread  by  every  zombie  narrative  is  that  zombies 
are  far  harder  to  kill  than  humans.  Given  this  perpetuated  truth,  the 
assignment  of  roles  seems  obvious:  Humans  are  good,  zombies 
are  evil.  But  by  delving  further  into  the  nature  of  the  zombie  and  its 
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allegorical  qualities,  I  want  instead  to  propose  the  zombie  as  a  figure 
of  pure  potential.  The  zombie  describes  a  condition  of  critical 
ambiguity,  a  situation  of  crisis — it  is  the  character  of  the  moment. 


ZOMBIE   DIALECTICS 

The  zombie  originates  in  African  voodoo  culture  and  has  undergone 
many  changes  and  adaptations  to  become  the  contemporary  monster 
we  know.  According  to  West  African  voodoo  myths,  a  dead 
person  can  be  revived  by  a  sorcerer.  Reawakened,  they  will  no  longer 
have  a  will  of  their  own  but  will  be  under  the  sorcerer's  complete 
control.  Due  to  the  abduction  of  African  slaves  to  the  Caribbean, 
especially  Haiti,  elements  of  African  cults  and  Christian  religions 
melded  into  a  new  syncretism.  Between  1915  and  1934  the  United 
States  occupied  Haiti  and  voodoo  practices  were  further  transferred 
into  the  southern  states,  where  they  entered  popular  culture.  The 
zombie  has  remained  a  popular  image  for  nearly  a  century  because 
of  its  ability  to  function  as  a  critical  allegory  of  its  time.  The  specific 
constitution  of  the  zombie  (its  inherent  dichotomy,  its  outer 
appearance,  its  belonging  to  a  suppressed  minority)  has  served  as  a 
vehicle  for  such  diverse  social  and  political  formations  and  critical 
contents  as  racism,  war,  capitalism,  consumerism,  social 
marginalization  and  suppression,  or  bioengineering  and  pandemics. 

The  first  commercial,  feature-length  zombie  film  produced 
in  Hollywood  was  Victor  Halperin's  White  Zombie  (1932).  Unlike 
George  A.  Romero's  famous  zombie  trilogy  Night  of  the  Living  Dead 
( 1968),  Dawn  of  the  Dead  ( 1978),  and  Day  of  (he  Dead(  1 985),  this 
first  film  of  an  emerging  genre  does  not  yet  deal  with  a  zombie 
apocalypse  but  remains  rather  close  to  its  origin  in  African  and 
Haitian  voodoo  myths.  The  film  takes  place  in  Haiti  and  tells  the 
story  of  an  owner  of  a  sugar-cane  mill  (played  by  Bela  Lugosi) 
who  has  turned  his  entire  workforce  into  zombies.  At  the  request 
of  a  jilted  paramour  the  factory  owner  also  exerts  his  voodoo  magic 
on  a  young  woman.  Thereupon,  she  turns  into  a  will-less  slave 
always  b)  the  side  of  the  young  man  who  had  failed  to  w  in  her 
a  fleet  ion  while  she  was  still  of  sound  mind  and  memory.  Halperin's 
account  of  the  zombie  myth  focuses  on  the  misuse  of  voodoo  magic 
in  order  to  breed  blank-eyed  and  apathetic  labor  slaves  and  to  satisfy 
a  personal  desire.  Considering  the  historical  context  of  its 
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conception,  this  narrative  is  reminiscent  of  the  exploitation  of 
colonial  territories  while  at  the  same  time  already  warning  against 
intensified  capitalist  exploitation  of  the  worker. 

The  German  film  critic  Georg  SeeBlen,  who  is  known  for  his 
semiotic  and  cultural-critical  method,  describes  the  figure  of  the 
zombie  as  "a  dialectical  one  in  itself:  it  is  at  the  same  time  dead  and 
undead,  antagonist  and  protagonist,  slave  and  rebel."5  And  indeed 
we  can  observe  a  shift  from  slave  to  rebel  in  the  move  from  the 
bewitched  sugar-cane  mill  workers  of  1932  to  Romero's  first  zombie 
invasion  in  1968.  The  passive  slaves  whose  mindlessness  tellingly 
culminates  in  their  collective,  accidental  fall  from  a  cliff  have  been 
replaced  by  staggering  undead  masses  threatening  the  human  T 

population.  The  zombie  trope  is  multilayered  and  therefore  prevents  H 

a  clear-cut  judgment  on  its  nature.  The  zombie  is  a  victim  just  E 

as  it  is  the  aggressor.  SeeBlen  continues  by  claiming  that  precisely 
because  of  these  inherent  contradictions  the  figure  of  the  undead  S 

can  be  a  helpful  tool  to  analyze  contemporary  society  as  a  whole.  L 

The  dialectical  method  reveals  what  kinds  of  changes  are  already  O 

taking  place  and  what  kinds  of  changes  are  possible.  It  is  a  U 

useful  tool  because  it  shapes  the  manner  in  which  we  pose  these  C 

questions  to  allow  (or  even  ask)  for  effective  action.  Ideally,  the  H 

reading  of  the  zombie  as  a  dialectical  image  provides  a  similarly  I 

revolutionary  energy.  N 

G 

ZOMBIE   CAPITALISM  M 

The  zombie  figure  is  popularly  interpreted  as  the  incarnation  of  A 

capitalism  itself  or,  relatedly,  the  dull  life  in  our  modern  consumerist  S 

society  or  the  numbing  effect  of  mass  culture  and  media.  This  S 

variation  of  the  zombie  trope  speaks  quite  generally  to  the  E 

exploitation  of  the  labor  force  by  a  capitalist  system  whose  essential  S 

aim  is  the  accumulation  of  more  capital.  Since  zombies  had  not 
yet  been  in  fashion  in  Marx's  day,  he  made  use  of  the  image  of  the 
vampire  to  illustrate  capitalism's  mechanism  to  survive  and  grow  by 
draining  the  work  force.  Capitalism  is  here  associated  with  death 
due  to  the  Marxist  definition  of  capital  as  the  accumulation  of  "dead" 
labor.  Living  labor  is  needed  to  resuscitate  the  value  of  the  dead  labor 
congealed  in  past  products.6  A  dead  (or  rather  undead)  entity  exerts 
power  over  human  society. 
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Chris  Harman  wonders  about  the  uncanny  and  inescapable 
influence  of  capitalism  on  all  of  us:  "It  [capitalism]  seems  to  act  like 
a  force  of  nature,  creating  chaos  and  devastation  on  a  scale  much 
greater  than  any  earthquake,  hurricane,  or  tsunami.  Yet  the  system 
is  not  a  product  of  nature,  but  of  human  activity,  human  activity  that 
has  somehow  escaped  from  human  control  and  taken  on  a  life  of 
its  own."7  A  mysterious  and  threatening  creature  like  the  zombie 
seems  to  be  just  the  right  character  to  account  for  this  situation  of 
helplessness  and  perplexity.  The  zombie  puts  a  face  on  an  otherwise 
intangible  situation,  thus  making  it  easier  to  focus  on  a  concrete 
threat.  Jean  Comaroff  and  John  L.  Comaroff  regard  the  zombie's 
particularly  disturbing  outer  appearance  as  well  as  its  ambiguous 
state  in  between  life  and  death,  activity  and  passivity,  as  an  apt 
visual  dramatization  of  "the  strangeness  of  what  has  become  real."" 
The  Comaroffs'  term  "strangeness"  shares  its  root  with  "estrange- 
ment"— confronted  with  a  situation  we  are  not  able  to  make  sense 
of,  we  feel  puzzled  and  estranged. 

To  get  hold  of  an  elusive  threat  such  as  capitalism,  the  philoso- 
pher Slavoj  Zizek  relies  not  on  the  allegorical  powers  of  the  revived 
corpse  but  rather  on  those  of  supernatural,  all-encompassing  forces. 
In  a  recent  interview,  he  surprisingly  quotes  a  verse  from  the 
New  Testament  to  strengthen  his  argument.  He  refers  to  the  apostle 
Paul's  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  where  Paul  says:  "For  our  struggle 
is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  rulers,  against  the 
authorities,  against  the  powers  of  this  dark  world  and  against  the 
spiritual  forces  of  evil  in  the  heavenly  realms."9  According  to  Zizek's 
paraphrase  of  Paul's  letter,  we  are  faced  with  an  invisible  threat  that 
takes  the  form  of  "spirits"  or  specters:  "our  enemies  are  not  concrete, 
corrupted  people  but  the  evil  spirits  in  the  heaven;  that  is  to  say 
ideological  apparatuses."10  Taken  as  the  incarnation  of  capitalism, 
the  zombie  allows  for  a  figurative  model  of  an  otherwise  incorporeal, 
invisible  threat. 


STAY    HUNGRY,   STAY    FREE 

Opposed  to  the  use  of  the  zombie  as  a  metaphor  for  an  oppressive 

capitalist  system  is  another  interpretive  model,  which  reads  zombies 
as  victims,  as  exploited  masses.  Within  the  film  industry  the 
devalued  slave  worker  has  been  the  most  popular  interpretation  of 
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the  zombie,  beginning  with  its  occurrence  in  White  Zombie  in  1932. 
That  film's  zombie  slaves  bring  to  mind  the  tale  of  Frankenstein's 
monster,  about  which  Franco  Moretti  correctly  observes:  "Like  the 
proletariat,  the  monster  is  denied  a  name  and  an  individuality.  He 
is  the  Frankenstein  monster;  he  belongs  wholly  to  his  creator  (just 
as  one  can  speak  of 'a  Ford  worker')."11 

George  A.  Romero  revolutionized  the  zombie  film  genre  with 
his  Night  of  the  Living  Dead  (1968),  where  he  introduced  zombies 
as  cannibalistic  herd  animals  for  the  first  time.  One  might  at  first 
glance  fall  for  the  stereotypical  dichotomy  of  good  and  evil  and 
assume  that  the  zombie  masses  must  necessarily  represent  evil. 
However,  closer  observation,  especially  of  the  progression  through-  T 

out  Romero's  trilogy,  reveals  that  the  zombie  is  at  least  an  ambiguous  H 

figure  that  leaves  room  for  alternative  interpretations.  In  these  films  E 

the  human  society  under  attack  is  characterized  by  a  total  lack  of  any 
progress  or  development  in  their  social  structures.  People  rely  S 

completely  on  established  authoritarian  structures  and  persist  in  L 

their  social  passivity.  Their  fight  against  an  imminent  invasion  and  O 

contamination  of  their  balanced  social  order  by  foreign  bodies  U 

expresses  a  general  fear  of  the  unknown  or  the  other.  Within  their  C 

society  there  is  no  room  for  zombies,  i.e.,  any  alternative  way  of  H 

living  contrary  to  the  dominant  ideology.  Hence  their  thinking  and  I 

behavior  feature  fascist  and  racist  patterns,  which  rise  to  the  surface  N 

and  become  visible  in  their  totalitarian  war  against  alien  conscious-  G 

ness.  By  contrast,  the  undead  appear  as  a  veritable  countersociety 
equipped  with  active  instincts  and  a  strong  will  to  survive.  Within  M 

Romero's  trilogy,  the  zombies  even  go  through  an  unexpected  A 

development.  From  an  animal-like  creature  reduced  to  its  feeding  S 

instincts,  the  zombie  gradually  evolves  to  become  an  individual  who  S 

acts  self-consciously  and  exercises  free  will.  E 

A  latent  critique  of  the  current  political  and  social  situation  S 

is  always  present  in  the  iconography  of  Romero's  films.  The  revolt- 
ing masses  of  the  undead  are  reminiscent  of  the  global  student 
protests  of  1968,  the  year  of  Romero's  first  movie;  the  killing  of  a 
black  zombie  by  a  white  vigilante  group  recalls  the  assassination 
of  Martin  Luther  King;  a  burning  heap  of  corpses  brings  to  mind  the 
imagery  of  the  holocaust.  In  Romero's  films,  the  zombie  figure  is 
always  associated  with  the  oppressed  or — thinking  of  death — with 
the  universal  fear  of  the  return  of  the  repressed,  the  dead.  However, 
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Romero's  films  also  articulate  the  evolution  of  the  undead:  zombies 
become  more  and  more  human,  successively  replacing  the  human 
population.  What  had  appeared  as  regression  in  the  first  place  now 
turns  out  to  be  an  unexpected  evolution,  a  functioning  countersoci- 
ety.  The  undead  possess  the  potential  to  adapt  to  changed  surround- 
ings and  to  defeat  their  opponents,  who  embody  the  inflexibility 
of  our  current  economic  system  that  postulates  balance  and  denies 
the  effects  of  cyclical  fluctuations  and  the  occurrence  of  crises. 
As  zombies  instead  of  specters,  they  might  still  fulfill  Marx's  wish: 
that  the  specter  of  communism  overcome  its  state  of  being  undead, 
rise  from  the  ashes,  and  return  to  living  flesh.  Unlike  the  haunting 
specter,  the  zombie  is  not  tied  to  the  past  but  has  risen  to  demand 
the  radically  new. 


ZOMBIE   POTENTIALITIES 
"At  the  most  elementary  level  of  our  human  identity  we  are  all 
zombies,"  claims  Zizek,  connecting  human  and  zombie 
characteristics  such  as  repetitive  actions,  sluggishness,  alienated 
labor,  and  the  notion  of  habit.12  When  something  turns  into  a  habit, 
its  vitality  is  lost — habit  is  the  mechanization  of  life.  With  its  highly 
ambiguous  relationship  to  subjectivity,  consciousness,  and  life 
itself,  the  zombie  can  be  considered  a  figure  of  pure  habit.  In  Zizek's 
account,  which  is  based  on  Hegel,  the  concept  of  habit  always 
involves  temporality.  Once  a  certain  action  has  become  a  habit,  a 
specific  relationship  to  the  future  is  established,  a  promise  is  made. 
The  habit  prescribes  how  one  will  react  to  certain  events  in  the 
future.  In  this  respect  it  can  be  seen  as  a  way  to  economize  the 
individual's  energy.  In  other  words,  an  action  that  was  once  carried 
out  for  a  specific  reason  within  a  specific  situation  will  be  elevated 
by  repetition  onto  the  level  of  a  personal  inner  disposition. 
1  lenceforth,  this  pattern  will  be  enacted  again  and  again  without  ever 
being  questioned. 

Following  the  logic  of  Romero's  zombie  films,  zombies 
outshine  their  human  opponents  in  their  ability  to  overcome  habitual 
beha\  ior.  Human  society  seems  to  sit  out  the  attack  or  crisis  just 
to  return  to  normal.  In  our  neoliberal  economy,  political  leaders 
pretend  that  we  all  live  in  absolute  freedom  and  without  any  ideolo- 
gies. Being  exposed  to  this  alleged  truth  constantly,  the  dominant 
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ideology  becomes  a  habit  and  reigns  over  our  dreams — it  has 
become  impossible  to  even  think  about  alternative  systems. 
However,  the  Gramscian  moment  of  interregnum  and  the  appearance 
of  morbid  symptoms  might  provide  the  rupture  that  is  needed  to 
break  with  old  habits. 

In  this  counterintuitive,  positive  reading,  the  zombie  is  an 
agent  of  change  rather  than  the  embodiment  of  capitalism.  Through 
creative  destruction,  the  common  allegories  of  the  zombie  and  other 
monstrous  figures  can  be  reconfigured  within  new  cultural,  social, 
and  economic  contexts.  Zombies  are  figures  of  the  revenant,  allego- 
ries of  the  repressed — one  can  only  think  of  them  in  relation  to  what 
or  whom  they  chase  and  revolt  against.  Thus  the  zombie  can  function  T 

as  a  dialectical  image  that  helps  us  question  the  dominant  ideology  H 

in  a  way  that  leads  to  effective  action.  Through  the  allegory  of  the  E 

zombie  the  notion  of  capital  as  "dead  labor"  can  be  rearticulated.  The 
dead  labor  power  congealed  in  capital  and  commodities  does  not  S 

necessarily  need  to  be  used  to  generate  ever  more  capital.  It  could  be  L 

released  for  other  purposes,  for  social  change.  O 

Critical  cultural  production;  artistic  practices  and  narratives  U 

dealing  with  dystopian  presents  or  Utopian  futures  or  pasts;  C 

suppressed,  exploited,  and  excluded  people  that  then  return  as  H 

zombies — all  shed  light  on  our  struggle  to  critically  engage  with  I 

the  way  things  are  and  to  imagine  the  way  they  could  be  otherwise.  N 

In  the  process,  capitalism's  capability  for  creative  destruction  G 

is  dialectically  reversed  and  used  against  it.  The  challenge  posed  in 
times  of  crisis  is  not  only  to  destroy  capital  as  a  system  that  continues  M 

to  stumble  along  zombie-like,  but  to  think  creatively  about  alterna-  A 

tives.  According  to  Byung-Chul  Han  the  true  threat  is  not  "the  other"  S 

but  the  same  and,  hence,  the  endless  repetition  of  capitalist  and  S 

consumerist  behavior.13  The  recurring  crises  of  the  capitalist  econo-  E 

my  are  not  an  external  disruption  of  its  smooth  functioning,  but  S 

an  internal  contradiction  located  within  capitalism  itself.  In  a 
capitalist  economy  crises  will  always  occur,  just  as  the  zombies' 
opponents  will  never  change:  both  are  confined  to  their  habits. 
But  zombies  have  the  potential  to  create  change — and  they  are  much 
harder  to  kill. 
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At  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  War,  streets  across 
the  United  States  served  as  the  stage  for  mass 
protests  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
and  the  end  of  the  occupation.  Up  Against  the  Wall 
Motherfucker  (also  known  as  Black  Mask  in  their 
earlier  years)  was  a  group  of  activists  and  agitators 
formed  in  the  late  1960s.  Most  closely  affiliated 
with  the  anarchist  tradition,  the  Motherfuckers 
were  also  known  as  "a  street  gang  with  analysis." 
The  top  image  shows  two  of  its  members  partaking 
in  a  1967  protest  in  SoHo.  The  sign  they  carry 
represents  a  proclamation  they  made  to  change  the 
name  of  "Wall  Street"  to  "War  Street." 

In  the  fall  of  2011,  Occupy  Wall  Street  protesters 
would  find  "Wall  Street  =  War  Street"  to  be  useful 
in  naming  Wall  Street  as  a  site  where  wars  at 
home  and  abroad  continue  to  figure  in  financial 
schemes.  In  the  bottom  image,  the  banner  is 
carried  at  a  demonstration  at  Washington  Square 
Park  in  New  York  City. 
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Larry  Fink,  Black  Mask,  New  York  City,  February  1967,  1967 
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Wall  Street  =  War  Street,  2011.  Courtesy  Buck  Sexton,  TheBlaze.com 
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Following  spreadi  Hani  Haacke,  Thank  >->;/  Paine  Webber,  1979  (  hromogenic  prints  (diptych), 

121  1x405/8  in.  (107.3x103.2  cm)  each  I   Hans  Haacke    tRS.  Courtesy  Paula  Cooper  Gallery,  New  York 

ll. ins  Haacke,  Tiffany  <  an  t,  19  \s  Photoetching  on  handmade  paper,  29  l  4  \  41  m  ( 14  I  \  104  I  cm) 
D  Hans  Haacke    ARS.  Courtesy  Paula  <  oopei  Gallery,  New  "^  «m  k 
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Hans  Haacke 

b.  1936,  Cologne,  Germany 


Since  the  early  1960s,  conceptual  artist  Hans  Haacke  has  developed 
a  practice  that  has  ranged  from  investigating  natural  systems  to 
critiquing  different  institutions  of  power.  Haacke's  works  reveal  the 
ideological  nature  of  advertisements  and  other  popular  expressions 
and  examine  the  historical  relationship  between  finance  capital, 
luxury  consumption,  unemployment,  and  inequality.  A 

Thank  You,  Paine  Webber  (1979)  is  a  photographic  diptych  R 

in  which  Haacke  juxtaposes  two  enlarged  but  otherwise  unaltered  T 

images  from  the  brokerage  fund's  1977  annual  report.  The  first,  I 

an  image  of  the  cover  of  the  annual  report,  portrays  an  unemployed  S 

autoworker  in  Detroit  during  the  Great  Depression.  Superimposed  on  T 

the  image  of  the  autoworker,  Paine  Webber's  text  reads  "Where  Do  S 

Jobs  Come  From?  A  Concise  Report  on  Unemployment  and  Wall 
Street's  Role  in  Preventing  It."  The  second  panel,  a  Paine  Webber 
advertisement  inside  the  same  report,  contains  the  portrait  of  Donald 
B.  Marron,  then  president  of  Paine  Webber.  Some  twenty  years  later, 
he  would  oversee  the  firm's  merger  with  the  Swiss  banking  giant  UBS. 

In  Tiffany  Cares  (1978),  a  work  which  has  taken  the  form  of 
both  a  sculpture  and  a  photo-etching,  Haacke  combines  a  text  of  his 
own  with  a  reproduction  of  a  1977  New  York  Times  advertisement  for 
Tiffany  &  Co.  As  an  editorial  entitled  "Are  the  Rich  a  Menace?"  the 
ad  was  one  of  a  series  penned  by  then  chairman  and  CEO  Walter 
Hoving  and  examines  how  many  people  a  single  millionaire  supports. 
In  response,  Haacke  opposes  his  own  text  that  ironically  states  "The 
9,240,000  Unemployed  in  The  United  States  of  America  Demand  The 
Immediate  Creation  of  More  Millionaires." 
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ARE  THE  RICH  A  MENACE? 

Some  people  think  they  are,  so  let's  look  at  the  record. 

Suppose  you  inherit,  win  or  otherwise  acquire  a  million 
dollars  net  after  taxes.  That  would  make  you  rich,  wouldn't  it? 
Now,  what's  the  first  thing  you'd  do?  Invest  it,  wouldn't  you?— 
in  stocks,  bonds  or  in  a  savings  bank. 

So,  what  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  you  have  fur- 
nished the  capital  required  to  put  about  30  people  to  work. 

How  is  that?  National  statistics  show  that  for  every  per- 
son graduating  from  school  or  college,  at  least  thirty  thousand 
dollars  of  capital  must  be  found  for  bricks,  fixtures,  machinery, 
inventory,  etc.  to  put  each  one  to  work. 

Now,  on  your  million  dollar  investments  you  will  receive 
an  income  of  sixty  thousand,  eighty  thousand,  or  more  dollars  a 
year.  This  you  will  spend  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  taxes,  edu- 
cation, entertainment  and  other  expenses.  And  this  will  help 
support  people  like  policemen,  firemen,  store  clerks,  factory 
workers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  others.  Even  congressmen. 

So,  in  other  words,  Mr.  Rich  Man,  you  would  be  support- 
ing (wholly  or  partially)  perhaps  more  than  100  people. 

Now,  how  about  that?  Are  you  a  menace?  No,  you  are 
not. 


TlFFANY&CO. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  4S7TMSTHHT 
NEW  YORK 


I  n  The  New  ttyh  Tra*.  Aro  8. «"' 
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I  liis  page  and  following  spread  Alfredo  laar,  installation  views  ol  The  Marx  I  ounge,  2010  I  iverpool  Biennial, 
i  K  (  ourtesy  the  artist  and  Oalerie  Lelong,  New  York 
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Alfredo  Jaar 

b.  1956,  Santiago,  Chile 


Alfredo  Jaar's  work  usually  deals  with  hidden  and  forgotten  histories, 
and  the  histories  that  bear  the  weight  of  terror,  trauma,  and  erasure. 
Trained  as  an  architect,  he  creates  installations  based  on  the  use  of 
light,  photography,  film,  and  sculpture  that  present  the  possibility 
of  engaging  with  a  new  set  of  narratives.  His  work  invites  viewers  to 
question  manifestations  of  power,  whether  in  the  context  of  genocide  A 

as  in  The  Rwanda  Project  (1994-2000),  or  the  remnants  of  Augusto  R 

Pinochet's  dictatorship  as  in  Jaar's  more  recent  Geometria  de  la  T 

Conciencia  (2010),  a  site-specific  monument  in  Chile  dedicated  to  I 

the  disappeared.  S 

The  Marx  Lounge  (2010)  features  over  three  hundred  titles  of  T 

Marxist  theory  carefully  organized  on  a  long  table  placed  in  a  red  S 

room,  surrounded  by  large  couches  and  dimmed  lights.  The  texts 
are  in  dialogue  with  one  another  and  trace  a  particular  history  that 
originates  from  Marx  himself  but  also  branches  out  to  newer 
formulations  of  his  ideas  and  includes  postcolonial  and  cultural 
theorists.  Jaar  is  interested  in  these  books  sharing  the  same  place 
and  in  the  collective  invitation  they  offer  to  join  an  intellectual 
revolution  that  is  not  at  all  removed  from  the  social  movements  that 
have  recently  taken  to  the  streets. 
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I  iiis  page  .uhI  follow  ins,  spread  I  1/  Magic  I  aser,  itilli  from  Distressed,  2009  Video,  bla<  k  and  white  w  uh 
Mm  ml.  4:40  m  m  in  i- s  (  ourteiy  the  artist  and  Derek  I  Her  Gallery,  New  York 
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Liz  Magic  Laser 


b.  1981,  New  York,  USA 


Native  to  New  York,  Liz  Magic  Laser  is  an  artist  whose  work  has 
involved  collaborations  with  other  artists,  actors,  dancers,  motorcycle 
gang  members,  and  a  surgeon.  Laser  often  appropriates  familiar 
elements  from  popular  culture  and  creates  narratives  with  explicitly 
disjointed  seams  that  reveal  their  highly  constructed  nature.  She 
borrows  from  German  playwright  Bertolt  Brecht's  technique  of  A 

Verfremdnng  or  "making  strange,"  which  prevents  the  audience  from  R 

being  passive  observers  and  instead  encourages  active  and  critical  T 

viewing.  Laser's  work  aims  to  denaturalize  the  coded  values  that  the  I 

culture  industry  promotes.  S 

In  a  public  performance  titled  Distressed  (2009),  Laser  takes  T 

on  one  of  the  most  iconic  commodities  of  postwar  American  youth  S 

culture:  a  pair  of  blue  jeans.  Popularized  by  film  stars  such  as  James 
Dean  and  Marlon  Brando,  denim  as  a  symbol  of  American  youth 
culture  parallels  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  young  and 
powerful  nation  in  the  global  economy.  Despite  its  origin  as  workers' 
clothing,  denim  has  now  become  a  mainstay  of  designer  couture  and  a 
pair  of  torn  and  "distressed"  jeans  can  be  priced  at  hundreds  of  dollars. 
Laser  collaborates  with  a  group  of  dancers  who  perform  movements 
that  resemble  the  flow  of  the  factory  assembly  line.  As  they  rub  their 
bodies  against  the  street  in  front  of  boutiques  at  Union  Square,  the 
dancers  distress  their  own  bodies  as  well  as  the  jeans  they  are  wearing. 
The  performance  draws  attention  to  the  often  invisible  labor  of 
workers,  from  cotton  growers  in  India  to  garment  workers  in  Turkey. 
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I  lus  page  and  following  spread  Raqi  Media  (  ollective,  stills  from  The  Capital  oj  iecumulation,  2010  Video, 
Iwo  synchronized  projections,  coloi  with  sound;  SO  minutes  <  ourtesj  the  artists  and  1  rith  Street  Gallery,]  ondon 
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Raqs  Media  Collective 


formed  1992,  New  Delhi,  India 


Jeebesh  Bagchi,  Monica  Narula,  and  Shuddhabrata  Sengupta 
comprise  the  New-Delhi-based  Raqs  Media  Collective.  Their  practice 
takes  the  form  of  films,  installations,  books,  and  performances 
intertwining  historical  research,  hypothetical  thought  experiments, 
and  critical  theory.  In  addition  to  their  artistic  practice,  the  collective 
also  engages  as  curators,  writers,  and  editors,  always  following  their  A 

own  imperative  to  question  given  socioeconomic  structures  and  to  R 

deploy  speculative  procedures.  T 

In  their  video  installation  The  Capital  of  Accumulation  (2010),  I 

Raqs  Media  Collective  makes  use  of  the  biography  of  Rosa  S 

Luxemburg  as  both  a  historical  and  an  associative  pivot  for  a  critique  T 

of  the  global  capitalist  economy.  The  fifty-minute-long  video  diptych  S 

retraces  the  life  of  the  fictional  character  Luxme  Sorabgur  and  her 
journey  through  the  cities  of  Berlin,  Warsaw,  and  Mumbai.  Just  as  the 
video's  title  is  an  inversion  of  Rosa  Luxemburg's  book  The 
Accumulation  of  Capital,  the  protagonist's  name  is  an  anagram  of 
"Rosa  Luxemburg."  Interweaving  different  narrative  threads,  the  film 
combines  characteristics  of  such  different  genres  as  a  detective/ 
murder  story,  a  forensic  examination,  a  historical  documentary,  and 
an  individual  biography  with  philosophical  undertones.  Through 
various  historic  moments  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  centuries 
the  three  cities  become  loosely  knit  together  in  a  web  of  speculations 
that  investigate  operations  of  power  and  property  within  global 
capitalism.  By  tracing  the  constructive  power  of  dominant  narratives 
within  the  realm  of  both  history  and  economic  systems,  The  Capital  of 
Accumulation  reveals  how  the  world  is  being  made.  At  the  same  time 
the  film's  speculative  reflections  suggest  that  it  can  be  remade  again. 
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Your  hard  work  will  3 


I  hit  page  Kerri  Reid,  detail  of  )<■„,  Hard  Work  Will  Soon  Pa)  Off,  2009  Inkonpapei  drawings,  I  :  \ :  l  4  m 
(l  I  x  5.7  cm)  each  Courteay  the  artiil 

Follow  ing  spti.Mil  Installation  \  iew  <>t  )<>///  Hard  Hoik  u  III  Soon  I'm  Off  2009  100  ink  on  papei  draw  ings 
installed  on  a  shell  (  ourtesj  theartisl 
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Kerri  Reid 

b.  1973,  North  Vancouver,  Canada 


Canadian  artist  Kerri  Reid's  interest  in  the  detritus  of  the  everyday 
is  often  manifested  in  the  laborious  creation  of  its  facsimiles.  Broken 
ceramics,  torn  wicker  baskets,  and  a  lone  sock — abandoned  objects 
she  encounters  on  the  street — are  some  of  the  subjects  of  Reid's 
creations.  In  addition  to  making  the  facsimiles  which  she  displays  as 
artwork  in  galleries  and  museums,  Reid  repairs  the  original  to  the  best  A 

of  her  abilities — re-creating  the  ceramic,  fixing  the  torn  basket,  R 

knitting  a  matching  sock.  After  she  renews  their  use  value,  she  either  T 

leaves  the  items  at  a  thrift  shop  or  where  she  originally  found  them.  In  I 

so  doing,  Reid  intervenes  in  the  processes  of  production,  circulation,  S 

and  waste,  extending  the  life  span  of  ubiquitous  and  cheap  T 

commodities  that  were  made  as  throwaways.  S 

Your  Hard  Work  Will  Soon  Pay  Off '(2009)  is  a  pile  of  hand- 
drawn  fortunes  mimicking  the  one  Reid  received  with  Chinese 
take-out  food.  Fortune  cookies  require  willing  suspension  of  disbe- 
lief: even  though  these  predictions  and  messages  of  wisdom  are 
mass-produced,  their  receivers  are  willing  to  believe,  even  if  for  a 
moment,  that  each  message  is  unique.  This  process  parallels  the  way 
consumers  knowingly  buy  into  a  market  system  that  promotes 
individuality  by  selling  mass-produced  commodities.  Reid's  laborious 
production  process  sheds  light  on  the  exploitation  of  undervalued 
human  labor  that  makes  possible  mass  consumption  in  the  global 
economy.  The  statement  "Your  hard  work  will  soon  pay  off"  resonates 
more  as  a  question  (Will  it?)  than  a  forecast  of  the  future. 
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Following  spread  si  PERFLEX,  documentation  of  F rey  Shop   Tokyo,  FamilyMart,  2003 
(  ourtesj  si  p|  ki  i  i  \  tnd  Petei  Blum  Gallery,  New  York 
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SUPERFLEX 

formed  1993,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 


The  Danish  collective  SUPERFLEX — consisting  of  Jakob  Fenger, 
Rasmus  Nielsen,  and  Bjornstjerne  Christiansen — describes  its 
projects  as  "tools."  These  tools  are  meant  to  encourage  participation 
and  oftentimes  function  as  social  interventions  and  proposals  to 
develop  alternative  economic  models  and  social  structures.  With 
Today  We  Don't  Use  the  Word  "Dollars"  (2009),  SUPERFLEX  A 

concluded  a  contract  with  a  branch  of  ANZ  Bank  in  Auckland,  R 

New  Zealand,  committing  the  staff  to  use  for  one  day  other  words  T 

of  their  own  choice  instead  of  the  word  "dollar(s)."  I 

The  project  Free  Shop  (2003-ongoing)  manifests  itself  in  S 

the  exhibition  space  only  in  the  form  of  a  poster  that  shows  a  contract.  T 

This  is  the  index  for  an  action  that  takes  place  outside  the  gallery  S 

in  an  ordinary  shop.  Free  Shop  applies  what  SUPERFLEX  terms 
a  "counter-economic  strategy":  "Anything  the  customer  wants  to 
purchase  is  free."  Free  Shop  will  be  performed  in  a  number  of 
different  shops  in  New  York  City  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
exhibition.  However,  in  the  contract  displayed  in  the  gallery  no 
information  is  provided  as  to  the  specific  location  of  the  shop;  nor  are 
there  any  signs  at  the  shops  that  would  indicate  the  performance  of 
Free  Shop.  It  is  only  when  the  clerk  adds  up  the  prices  and  states  that 
the  total  amounts  to  zero  that  the  customer  becomes  aware  of  the 
intervention.  This  is  the  moment  of  confusion  and  perplexity  at  which 
SUPERFLEX  aims.  In  this  moment,  the  work  begins  to  deconstruct 
internalized  daily  operations  like  the  exchange  of  goods  for  money 
in  order  to  expose  and  question  existing  economic  structures  and  to 
encourage  creative  thought  about  alternative  models. 
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Pop  v\  i-  ^  i  lideol  the  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  Photograph  Jason  Irwin 

Bottom  Fred  Wilson,  proposed  rendering  for  2  Pluribusl  num. 20\\  Mixed  media  Indiana  1  imestone,  bronze, 
fabrii  (fl     irtesy  the  artist  and  l  he  Pace  Gallery,  New  York 

Following  ipread  I  red  Wilson,  2  Pluribus  i  hum  il  lag)  2011  Courtes)  the  artist  and  I  he  Pace  Gallery,  New  York 
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Fred  Wilson 

b.  1954,  New  York,  USA 


Fred  Wilson  imbues  old  objects  with  new  meanings  and  in  the  process 
awakens  the  specters  of  racism  in  the  United  States  and  the  world.  To 
this  end,  Wilson  rearranges  imagery  and  artifacts  that  lie  away  from 
public  view  in  the  collections  of  museums  and  historical  institutions. 
His  installations  take  up  curatorial  strategies  to  call  attention  to 
issues  of  representation  and  the  histories  and  narratives  inscribed  in  A 

the  exhibition  space.  In  Mining  the  Museum  (1992)  at  the  Maryland  R 

Historical  Society,  he  juxtaposed  slave  shackles,  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  T 

hood  in  a  carriage,  and  two  Victorian  chairs  placed  around  a  whipping  I 

post.  A  collective  voice  emerges  from  the  work  and  turns  the  S 

institution  into  a  holder  of  an  unintended  truth  that  would  otherwise  T 

be  obfuscated.  S 

In  his  unrealized  project  E  Pluribus  Unum  (Out  of  many,  one) 
(2009-2011),  Wilson  proposed  to  free  a  black  man  from  his  repressed 
condition  within  an  existing  soldiers  and  sailors  monument  built  in 
Indianapolis  in  1901.  The  freed  slave,  who  would  hold  the  shackles  in 
his  hands  and  carry  a  composite  flag  of  African  and  diasporic  African 
nations,  would  exist  as  a  separate  public  sculpture.  Instead  of  an 
allegorical  representation  of  freedom  as  a  fait  accompli  possessed  by 
all  citizens,  Wilson's  work  instead  locates  freedom  at  the  moment  of 
liberation  from  oppression.  In  so  doing,  the  proposed  public  artwork 
troubles  common  depictions  of  freedom  and  its  central  ideological 
function  within  patriotic  and  economic  narratives.  Originally 
commissioned  by  the  Central  Indiana  Community  Foundation,  the 
project  was  cancelled  due  to  some  community  opposition,  which 
argued  that  the  proposed  figure  was  not  an  accurate  representation 
of  a  contemporary  black  man,  nor  of  freedom  itself. 
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In  an  opinion  piece  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  to  coincide  with  Labor  Day,  Robert  Reich, 
the  former  secretary  of  labor  under  President 
Clinton,  identified  the  years  around  1979  as  those 
that  saw  the  end  of  what  he  called  "The  Great 
Prosperity"  and  the  beginning  of  the  "The  Great 
Regression,"  a  period  that  continues  to  this  day. 
While  the  years  between  1947-1977  brought 
numerous  improvements  to  the  quality  of  life 
of  those  in  the  working  class,  the  distribution  of 
wealth  in  American  society  has  become 
increasingly  unequal  ever  since.  During  this  time, 
productivity  has  steadily  risen  while  compensation 
and  wages  have  been  nearly  stagnant,  in  part 
because  of  new  technologies,  automation,  and 
sustained  efforts  to  undermine  organized  labor. 
This  has,  in  turn,  led  to  an  increased  consolidation 
of  wealth  in  an  ever-smaller  percentage  of  the 
population  not  seen  since  the  years  immediately 
prior  to  the  onset  of  the  Great  Depression. 
Articulating  a  call  for  the  reversal  of  "America's 
surge  toward  inequality,"  Reich  concluded  by 
saying  that  "so  many  people  are  now  being  hit  by 
job  losses,  sagging  incomes  and  declining  home 
values  that  Americans  could  be  mobilized,"  openly 
asking  when  this  will  transpire.  The  occupation 
of  Zuccotti  Park  would  commence  two  weeks  later. 


Baseline 
is  1947 


Avg.  hourly 

wage  +7% 


Great  World 

Depression       War  II 


1980-Now 


PEAK,  1928: 

+23.9% 


Graphs  with  information  drawn  from  Robert  B.  Reich,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  The  New  York  Times;  Economic  Policy  Institute,  "The  State  of 
Working  America";  Thomas  Piketty,  Paris  School  of  Economics,  and  Emmanuel 
Saez,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Census  Bureau;  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics;  the  Federal  Reserve 
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Melanie  Gilligan 

Popular  Unrest,  20 1 0 

HD  video,  five  episodes,  color  with  sound; 

67  minutes 

Commissioned  and  produced  by  Chisenhale 

Gallery,  London;  Kolnischer  Kunstverein, 

Cologne;  Walter  Philips  Gallery,  The  Banff 

Centre,  Banff;  and  Presentation  House, 

North  Vancouver 

Supported  by  Franco  Soffiantino 

Gallery,  Turin 

Courtesy  the  artist 


Hans  Haacke 

Thank  You,  Paine  Webber,  1979 

Chromogenic  prints  (diptych) 

42  1/4  x  40  5/8  in.  (107.3  x  103.2  cm)  each 

©  Hans  Haacke  /  ARS 

Courtesy  Paula  Cooper  Gallery,  New  York 

Tiffany  Cares,  1978 

Photoetching  on  handmade  paper 

29  1/4x41  in.  (74.3  x  104.1  cm) 

Edition  of  thirty-five.  Published  by  Crown 

Point  Press,  Oakland.  Printed  by  Stephen 

Thomas  with  assistance  from  Lilah  Toland 

©Hans  Haacke /ARS 

Courtesy  Paula  Cooper  Gallery,  New  York 


Alfredo  Jaar 

The  Marx  Lounge,  2010 
Books,  table,  sofas,  carpet,  neon 
Dimensions  variable 
Exhibition  history:  Liverpool  Biennial, 
2010;  Centra  Andaluz  de  Arte 
Contemporaneo,  Seville,  201 1;  Stedelijk 
Museum  Bureau  Amsterdam,  2011 
Courtesy  the  artist  and  Galerie  Lelong, 
New  York 


Raqs  Media  Collective 

The  Capital  of  Accumulation,  2010 

Video,  two  synchronized  projections,  color 

with  sound;  50  minutes 

Courtesy  the  artists  and  Frith  Street  Gallery, 

London 


Kerri  Reid 

Your  Hard  Work  Will  Soon  Pay  Off  2009 
300  ink-on-paper  drawings,  installed 
on  a  shelf 

1/2x2  1/4  in.  (1.3  x  5.7  cm)  each, 
installation  dimensions  variable 
Courtesy  the  artist 


SUPERFLEX 

Free  Shop  /  New  York,  2012 

Signed  contract 

8  1/4x11  3/4  in.  (21  x  29.7  cm) 

Performance  at  undisclosed  time  and  place. 

New  York,  2012 

Courtesy  SUPERFLEX  and  Peter  Blum 

Gallery,  New  York 


Fred  Wilson 

Wall  text  and  postcards  referring  to 

Fred  Wilson,  E  Pluribus  Unum,  2009-201 1 

Dimensions  variable 

Courtesy  the  artist  and  The  Pace  Gallery, 

New  York 
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Liz  Magic  Laser 

Distressed,  2009 

Video,  black  and  white  with  sound;  4:40 
minutes  (from  20  minute  performance  cycle) 
Performance  work  for  Distressed  was 
developed  in  collaboration  with  dancers 
Yasemin  Adali,  David  Botana,  Gary  Lai, 
Emily  Quant,  and  Aya  Shibahara.  Distressed 
debuted  on  October  10,  2009,  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Union  Square  (NYC)  as 
part  of  the  Art  in  Odd  Places:  SIGN  festival 
Courtesy  the  artist  and  Derek  Eller  Gallery, 
New  York 
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"We  wanted  to  capture  the  emotional  appeal  of 
feeling  like  over-the-top  luxury  is  achievable 
for  unsuspecting  people,  as  well  as  portray  humbled 
winners  who  stay  true  to  who  they  are,  even  after 
capitalizing  on  their  winnings,"  explains  Matt 
Eastwood,  chief  creative  officer  of  the  ad  agency 
DDB,  about  their  ad  campaign  for  the  New  York 
Lottery  launched  in  January  2012.  In  television  and 
radio  spots  as  well  as  in  print  and  online  advertising 
the  "Yeah,  that  kind  of  rich"  campaign  depicts 


New  York  Lottery, 
ad  campaign  by  DDB, 
launched  .hi mini') 
2012.  Photograph: 
Sarah  Lookofsky,  New 
York,  March  201 2 
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different  scenarios  of  decadence  for  winners  of  the 
jackpot.  In  the  fiscal  year  2010-201 1,  New  Yorkers 
spent  a  total  of  $7.86  billion  on  lottery  tickets,  or 
$347  per  capita  with  4.2%  growth  since  the  recession 
in  2008.  According  to  a  2004  study  by  Cornell 
University  there  is  a  connection  between  poverty 
and  playing  the  lottery.  Low-income  and 
less-educated  people  spend  the  most  on  lottery 
tickets — a  sign  that  reflects  the  desperation  brought 
on  by  economic  woes. 


Colin  Smith,  Occupy 
Everything  Pie  Chart,  2012. 
Courtesy  the  artist 


OCCUPY  EVERYTHING 
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Creative  Destruction  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 

generous  contributions  and  support  of  many  friends,  colleagues,  and 

advisers.  We  extend  our  deepest  thanks  and  gratitude  to  Ron  Clark, 

Director  of  the  Whitney  Independent  Study  Program;  Sarah 

Lookofsky,  Instructor  for  Curatorial  Studies;  and  Okwui  Enwezor, 

Cassullo  Fellow  during  the  201 1-12  academic  year.  Their  support, 

guidance,  patience,  and  good  humor  enriched  every  aspect  of  this 

project.  We  would  also  like  to  thank  the  ISP's  program  assistant, 

Amanda  Parmer,  for  her  organizational  support  during  the  exhibition 

planning  process.  We  have  benefited  greatly  from  working  with  all  of 

our  colleagues  in  the  Independent  Study  Program,  whose  insights 

and  critical  feedback  were  invaluable.  In  addition,  the  ongoing 

discussions  that  took  place  at  the  ISP  during  the  year  have  greatly 

informed  this  curatorial  project.  A 

For  their  time  and  consideration  of  our  project,  we  would  like  C 

to  thank  the  following  at  the  Whitney  Museum:  Adam  D.  Weinberg,  K 

Alice  Pratt  Brown  Director;  Donna  De  Salvo,  associate  director  and  N 

chief  curator;  and  curators  Chrissie  lies,  Dana  Miller,  Christiane  Paul,  O 

and  Scott  Rothkopf.  Their  questions  and  comments  early  on  in  the  W 

process  helped  clarify  and  sharpen  many  aspects  of  the  exhibition.  L 

We  would  also  like  to  thank  registrars  Seth  Fogelman  and  Barbi  E 

Spieler;  the  art  installation  team;  Nick  Holmes  for  legal  advice;  D 

Kathryn  Potts  and  Gene  McHugh  for  their  feedback  on  the  wall  text;  G 

and  Sarah  Hromack  and  Sarah  Meller  for  website  and  social  media  M 

components.  For  making  this  catalogue  possible,  we  would  like  to  E 

thank  Benjamin  Young  for  his  editorial  expertise  and  diligence.  We  N 

also  want  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Meg  Forsyth  for  her  skills,  T 

patience,  and  collaboration  on  the  design  of  this  catalogue  and  the  S 

exhibition  graphics. 

Our  sincere  gratitude  goes  to  Tim  Griffin,  Matthew  Lyons, 
Lumi  Tan,  and  Liam  Kaas-Lentz  at  The  Kitchen  for  their  guidance 
and  logistical  support.  For  discussions  that  were  invaluable  in  the 
conceptualization  and  construction  of  the  exhibition,  special  thanks 
goes  to  Alex  Alberro,  Andrea  Fraser,  Jennifer  Gonzalez,  Tom 
McDonough,  and  Laura  Mulvey.  For  their  logistical  help  and  technical 
support  special  thanks  go  to:  Laura  Pinello  at  Peter  Blum  Gallery; 
Anthony  Allen,  Alexis  Johnson,  Lia  Lowenthal,  and  Joelle  Te  Paske 
at  Paula  Cooper  Gallery;  Derek  Eller  Gallery;  Niru  Ratnam  at  Frith 
Street  Gallery;  Jonathan  Terranova  and  Joonyoung  Suk  at  Alfredo 
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Jaar's  studio;  and  Heather  Bursch  and  Jason  Irwin  at  Fred  Wilson's 
studio.  We  would  also  like  to  thank  Seth  Cohen  at  Exit  Art,  Larry  Fink 
and  Emma  Horning,  Michael  Poetschko,  Buck  Sexton  at  TheBlaze. 
com,  Colin  Smith,  Modupe  Labode  at  Indiana  University-Purdue 
University  Indianapolis,  and  Jennifer  Geigel  Mikulay. 

For  continued  support  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art  Independent  Study  Program,  we  would  like  to  thank  Margaret 
Morgan  and  Wesley  Phoa,  The  Capital  Group  Charitable  Foundation, 
and  the  Whitney  Contemporaries  through  their  annual  Art  Party 
benefit.  Endowment  support  is  provided  by  Joanne  Leonhardt 
Cassullo,  the  Dorothea  L.  Leonhardt  Fund  of  the  Communities 
Foundation  of  Texas,  the  Dorothea  L.  Leonhardt  Foundation,  and 
the  Helena  Rubinstein  Foundation.  We  are  greatly  appreciative  of  the 
extraordinary  opportunity  this  support  has  made  possible. 

Finally,  but  certainly  not  least,  we  convey  our  deepest 
gratitude  to  the  artists  and  public  program  participants.  Your  work 
and  dedication  inspire  us,  and  we  thank  you  for  your  enthusiasm, 
patience,  generosity,  and  ideas  throughout  this  project. 
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This  catalogue  was  published  on  the 
occasion  of  the  exhibition  Creative 
Destruction,  May  24-June  16,  2012, 
at  The  Kitchen,  5 1 2  West  1 9th 
Street,  New  York,  NY,  curated  by 
denisse  andrade  arevalo,  Liz  Park, 
Tim  Saltarelli,  and  Kristina 
Scepanski,  the  201 1-12  Helena 
Rubinstein  Curatorial  Fellows  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
Independent  Study  Program. 
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